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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
will 
publish in the January number 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED 
POEM 


“The 
Christ of Ammergau” 


by 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


The poem was dictated by him to Sir James Knowles, 
his intimate friend and the founder of this Review, 
and will be printed, by permission of the present 
Lord Tennyson, together with the account of its 


composition. 





Eighty Years Old 


O the world chorus which salutes Sir Winston Churchill on his 

eightieth birthday we wish to.add our own modest voice. Sir Winston 
has lived long enough to receive all the praise his service to the nation and 
mankind has earned and all the honours he is willing yet to bear. His 
birthday, then, is an occasion not to celebrate his greatness but to show the 
warmth of our feelings for him. 

Sir Winston is one of those few men who in old age have achieved 
wider fame and greater power than they had in the prime of life. His 
brilliant youth was followed by years of failure. True, the brilliance re- 
mained and mellowed and the spirit did not falter. He still lived life as if 
it were a cavalry charge, but the temperament of an hussar is not that of a 
statesman. He did not acquire the discretion, the reflective wisdom, the 
understanding and tolerance of men, which are required in those who 
occupy the highest offices of state. Both Baldwin and Chamberlain 
seemed wise to exclude him from their Governments. Not until he had 
reached the common age of retirement in the first year of war did 
Churchill become Prime Minister ; and even then he was chosen to head 
the coalition because the leaders of his party were failing as conspicuously 
in war as they had done in peace. 


* * * * 


T is not only fame and power that have come to him late in life. He is 

loved by those who hated him and there is now a kindly conspiracy to 
Sorget the hasty deeds, the foolish judgements and bitter words which kept 
him out of office for so many years. Indeed, it is the fashion to remember 
only that Sir Winston was right on the supreme issue of the ’ thirties, the 
reality of the German menace, and to forget that he was wrong about 
everything else. In England we have no need to re-write the embarrassing 
chapters of biography in our national encyclopedias. We trust to our 
memories, and they seldom disturb us by retaining what is painful. Only 
the Celts in these islands have kept their historical memory. Even to-day 
the Welsh still talk about the time Winston Churchill sent the cavalry to 
Tonypandy to subdue the striking miners. And that was more than forty 


years ago. 
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It is in the places where Sir Winston is known best that he is best 
loved: above all, at Westminster. When he appears on the Treasury 
Bench it is as though an old and beloved squire was joining his villagers 
at a parish meeting. Of course nobody ts quite sure whether on a particular 
day he will prove to be Squire Allworthy, radiant with benevolence, or 
more like Squire Western, impish and feignedly irascible, though ready 
perhaps to throw a sardonic wink at Nye the poacher. Sir Winston has his 
moods, and all of them are respected. He is often compared to Gladstone, 
but the comparison is inapt. In his later years Gladstone, as Trevelyan 
puts it, developed an aptitude for miscalculating forces and mismanaging 
men. Hé began to lose wisdom at the age when Churchill began to acquire 
it. 





* * 








* 


N these past months Sir Winston has almost risen above the party 


battle. He knows better than anybody that at this moment in history, . 


after fifteen years of economic boom, it is more of a sham fight than ever it 
has been. Never in his long political life has there been so little bitterness 
between party leaders, so few differences about immediate problems. This 
accord has been brought about because Mr Attlee no less than Sir Winston 
has recognized reality. When he was returned to power in 1951 Sir 
Winston knew that the Tory Party was fighting for its life. One rattle of 
the sabre, one whiff of unemployment, and all the fears of the ’thirties 
would revive in the minds of the electorate. How easy it would have been 
to arouse those fears if Sir Winston had marched in step with Mr Dulles 
or listened to the plausible theories of deflation preached by the orthodox 
economists! How easy it would have been to start a new and bitter phase of 
class warfare by laying a cold Tory hand on the structure of state welfare! 
The old Whig saw the danger and saved the Tory Party. All thinking 
people, no matter what their political allegiance, recognize this as a suc- 
cessful government. Whether it has improved its standing with the elec- 
torate is another matter. People to-day seem to expect more than any 
Government could provide. Surely it was not vanity or love of power that 
determined Sir Winston to remain as Prime Minister, but this need to 
prove that there exists a wise alternative to Labour ; this need, and the 
hope that he might play as noble a part in creating world peace as he had 
done in waging war. 


x * * 





a 
LD politicians, digging into their memories on Sir Winston’s 
birthday, must think it one of the miracles of our time that he has 
won such universal affection. No politician of the *twenties was more 
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hated by the working class than Winston Churchill ; no politician of equal 
eminence had so little understanding of them or their leaders. He appeared 
to be the most dangerous and arrogant enemy of organized labour. When 
he spoke at Walthamstow in 1923 he needed the protection of mounted 
police against the fury of the people, and he afterwards likened this crowd 
of London workmen to a pack of Russian wolves. Behind the non-con- 
formist faces of the Labour leaders he saw Muscovite tyranny and he re- 
garded the General Strike as a sinister revolutionary plot. Yet, ten years 
later, the Communists, the left wing of the Labour Party and the radical 
forces which supported Sir Stafford Cripps’s movement for a Popular 
Front welcomed his leadership of the anti-fascist cause. ‘From Pollitt to 
Churchill? was the slogan of the day. The movement failed miserably. 
Orthodox Labour would have nothing to do with either wing and threw 
Sir Stafford out of the party. But in 1940 it was orthodox Labour with 
Liberal support which refused to join a coalition led by Neville Chamber- 
lain and thus virtually made Churchill Prime Minister. In his coalition 
Government he learned from his daily association with Mr Attlee and 
Ernest Bevin that courage and patriotism are not the monopoly of any 
party in this country. His admiration for his old antagonist of the 
General Strike was profound. Perhaps he saw Ernest Bevin as the man 
Winston Churchill might have been if he had been born in a cottage 
instead of a ducal palace. 


* * * * 


USING aloud at a semi-private gathering a few months ago, Sir 

Winston said that the things which unite him with Mr Attlee ave 
more important far than those which divide them. It is not only personal 
association with Labour and the charity of age which have altered Sir 
Winston's judgements. The Conservative conscience was as deeply 
shocked when the forces of the Right tore down democracy in Germany, 
Italy and Spain as Labour’s was by the bloody and tyrannous develop- 
ment of Stalin’s socialism. Mr Attlee’s sombre reflections on the Russian 
Revolution are matched by Sir Winston’s orations on the rights of man. It 
is this common belief, this revived fervour for democracy, which enabled 
Britain to fight as an undivided Nation and preserves its unity to-day 
whether Mr Attlee or Sir Winston is Her Majesty’s First Minister. 





NORTH AND WEST OF SUEZ 
Mark Alexander 


Some months ago—not long before it was disclosed that President 
Naguib had connived in a plot against Egypt’s present rulers 
and had been arrested—the ‘Council of the Revolution’ 
decided at one of its regular sessions to endow Cairo with the 
tallest and most magnificent skyscraper in the Middle East. 
According to present plans, it is to have thirty floors, with 
ample space for housing all the ‘revolutionary institutions’. 
Its projected establishment on Bab el Hadid Square is part of 
a more comprehensive project—fathered by Abdel Latif 
Boghdadi, a member of the Junta-—to turn Cairo into the 
most resplendent capital city in the East. At about the same 
time one of the leading Cairo newspapers predicted that 
within twenty years atomic energy would so transform the 
aspect of all Arab countries (by then united in a federation) 
that the disposal of surplus wealth would become the principal 
problem. 

It must have been with surprise that readers of the same 
paper discovered on the back page some indications of coming 
trouble in the now familiar form of reports about anti-Govern- 
ment activity among the pupils of Cairo’s secondary schools 
following the agreement with Britain. Shortly thereafter these 
obscure rumblings among the school desks irrupted into what 
appears to have been an attempt to assassinate the Prime 
Minister, followed by mass arrests of Moslem Brotherhood 
supporters, and official charges that a general massacre of 
Junta members and their military supporters had been planned 
by adherents of that now proscribed organization. Further 
interesting disclosures followed in rapid succession. On 
November 5th, a brief report from Cairo to The Times recorded 
without comment that an important official of the Brotherhood, 
writing from his cell in a military prison, had suggested terms 
on which peace might be restored between the Government 
and the Brotherhood. The proposals (which were duly published 
in the Junta’s daily newspaper, Al Goumhouria) provided inter 
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alia that further arrests of members of the organization should 
cease and those already arrested for suspected complicity in 
the alleged assassination plot should be released. In exchange 
the Brotherhood would dissolve its so-called special (secret) 
organization, surrender its arms, and abstain from political 
activity and in particular from agitation against the Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement. Although this proposal seems to have 
fallen on deaf ears, it served to draw the public’s attention to 
the existence, within the Brotherhood, of an underground 
organization, sometimes estimated at 10,000, which indeed has 
been known for some years to possess arms left over from the 
unsuccessful Palestine campaign of 1948. These might be 
described perhaps as storm-troopers. It is not clear what term 
should be applied to the secret terrorist organization, the so- 
called Fadayin, which exists within this wider setting and numbers 
several hundred members who for years have specialized in acts of 
violence, such as the assassination of the Premier, Nokrashi Pasha, 
in 1948. Perhaps more will be learned about the organization 
of this apparatus of terror if and when the Government which 
claims to have rounded up most of its adherents succeeds in 
bringing its leaders to trial. What is already clear is that the 
attempt on Colonel Nasser formed. part of a politial campaign 
directed against the recent Anglo-Egyptian treaty. 

The Suez agreement had been attacked by the opposition 
since the day its provisions became known. During the months 
of August, September and October, mutual recriminations 
grew fiercer and the issue became, for the Government, a fight 
for survival. Officially, of course, there was no opposition in 
the country; the old parties, among them the Wafd, had been 
dissolved long ago. The Communists were illegal and the 
‘Moslem Brotherhood’, though permitted to exist again since 
April 1954, was supposed to have given an undertaking to 
refrain from all political activities. In fact there was very 
active opposition, and worst of all from the Junta’s viewpoint, 
it was co-ordinated if not united. In the summer of 1953 the 
Communists had reached an understanding with some of their 
old Wafdist friends and as a result a new Popular Front, Al 
Gabha al dimokratia al mutahida (United Democratic Front — 
U DF) had been founded, with a newspaper of its own, Al 
Gabha. The ‘Front’, which was mainly active among the 
students and the intelligentsia of Cairo and Alexandria, 
charged the Junta with having sold out to Western imperialism 
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and in its publication came out in favour of.a pro-Soviet 
orientation.* The U DF was temporarily weakened by the 
arrest of some of its leaders, such as Abu Bakr Hamdi Seif el 
Nasr (son of a former Wafdist Minister) and Ibrahim el Bikar, 
who were among the defendants at the great Communist trial 
in August. But it continued to exist and its attacks upon the 
Government became more violent. Nor was this the only form 
of Popular Frontism: U DF comprised only a relatively small 
circle of pro-Soviet Wafdists, especially from the ranks of the 
former ‘Wafdist Youth’. But the right wing of the Wafd did 
not reject such an understanding either. The only chance of the 
old corrupt leadership of the Wafd to make a political come- 
back lay in outmanceuvring the Junta by more extreme 
nationalist and ‘anti-imperialist’ slogans. While domestic 
reform was out of the question, anti-Western slogans did not 
cost anything. The Wafd’s enthusiasm for democratic ideals 
has never been overwhelming, but parliamentary democracy 
contained the promise of a return to the golden years of 1950-52, 
the era of enrichissez-vous, and an effective guarantee against 
heavy taxation and social reform. The Wafdists still lived on 
the memory of great days, they had been the party of Zaghlul 
and of a younger and better Nahas, and some credit was given to 
them by members of the intelligentsia who disliked military rule. 

Taking only those Wafdists who genuinely favour a ‘Popular 
Front’ with the Communists, one has again to differentiate: 
there are Communists who have infiltrated into the Wafd, 
or Wafdists who have been converted to the teachings of the 
late Joseph Stalin and been told to stay where they are and 
work from within. Then (probably the most numerous group) 
there are the fellow travellers, led by such figures as Mustafa 
Moussa and Dr Mohammed Blag, leaders of the ‘Wafdist Youth’ 
who are prepared to go most of the way with the Communists, 
but not yet all of it. Finally there is Dr Mohammed Mandour, 


*The ‘Front’ goes back to the formation of the Talia (Vanguard) group 
in 1945-46, when the Communists and the Wafd already collaborated. Some 
of the leaders of Talia are now once more coming forward in the U D F. 
But the history of Egyptian Communism, with its numerous rival factions 
and ‘fronts’, is a subject too intricate to be dealt with here in detail. 
It will be discussed fat some length in the writer’s Nationalism and 
Communism in the Middle East, to be published in the United States next 
spring. ‘Communists’ in our present context refers to members of Haditu 
(Democratic Movement of National Liberation—D M N L), the largest 
faction in Egyptian Communism. ~ 
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the ideologue of the Wafdist left wing, a Socialist, very much 
in opposition to the powers that be, but at the same time 
critical of Stalinism, and therefore suspect in the eyes of the 
Communists, who greatly prefer to deal with right-wing 
Wafdists unspoiled by such dangerous ideas. 

U DF is not the only ‘front’ organization established by the 
Communists. In collaboration with one section of the Moslem 
Brotherhood they also formed the ‘National Democratic Front’ 
(Al Gabha al Watania) the continuation of the ‘National Front’ 
of 1951-52 which contained the DMN L, Ahmed Hussein’s 
‘Socialists’ and some ‘front’ organizations. Ahmed Hussein’s 
importance rapidly diminished after ‘Black Saturday’, and 
the Brotherhood then became the main partner of the Com- 
munists. But the Brotherhood was itself internally divided: 
the most recent events indeed largely constitute the history of 
its internal scissions. 

No more than an outline of the factional grouping is possible 
here. There is, to begin with, a group of Communists who have 
infiltrated the Ikhwan (Brotherhood) and established their 
cells inside the organization. A news item chosen at random 
from the Egyptian press (Ahram, September 17th, 1954) reports 
the arrest of Taleb Hussein, a school teacher at Khanka, and of 
Abdel Salah Hanafi Mahmoud, both members of the Moslem 
Brotherhood, for distributing leaflets headed ‘Down with the 
Fascist, terrorist government’, and slogans in a similar vein, 
obviously incongruous with the ideology of the Brotherhood. 
It should be recalled that in Egyptian Communist literature 
the Brotherhood had always been called a ‘Fascist organiza- 
tion’ up to 1949. In the following year a new theory was 
develeped: according to which Fascism was impossible’ in 
colonies and dependent countries, and an alliance with these 
groups was stated to be both permissible and desirable. The 
present pro-Communist faction in the Brotherhood is small 
but very vocal, and has its members concentrated in strategi- 
cally important places such as the Cairo and Alexandria 
universities, as well as Al Azhar and such opposition centres 
as the city of Tanta. 

Another group, headed by Hassan el Hodeibi, the former 
‘Supreme Guide’, now charged with terrorism, opposed 
military rule for reasons not dissimilar to the resentment of 
the Wafdist leadership. Prior to the coup of July 1952 and the 
deposition of Farouk, this group had been a major political 


16* 
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force in the country, and its leaders clearly were not going to 
let themselves be relegated to the status of some cultural associa- 
tion. On domestic issues they are reactionary: Hassan el 
Hodeibi is the typical conservative bien pensant of the old 
regime, and nothing appeared more ludicrous to those who 
knew him than his new role as a dangerous revoluticnary in 
flight from the authorities. But Hodeibi is a mere figurehead 
leading forces much stronger than himself, and it was they, in 
collaboration with the pro-Communist faction, who in 
September transferred the leadership of the Ikhwan to Syria, 
now the most ‘progressive’ country in the Middle East. A third 
faction is the old group around Al Dawa (‘The Appeal’) 
headed by Salah Ashmawi, who in September declared that 
his opposition to Hodeibi was based exclusively on a divergence 
of principles. Actually the rivalry between the two men for the 
post of Supreme Guide had been noterious for years, and when 
Hodeibi came out against the Junta in 1953 it was only natural 
that Ashmawi should join the Government. Though basically 
no less anti-Western than its rivals, this group supports the 
Suez agreement and stands for the social reforms opposed 
by the Hodeibi factions. Finally, there are in the Brotherhood 
some ‘honest people who have not yet made up their minds’, 
to quote Sheikh Hassan el Bakouri, himself a former member 
of the Ikhwan and now a Minister in the Government. Their 
influence is obscure. 

Opposition propaganda against the Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment mainly dwelt on the reactivation clause, whose meaning 
was distorted and frequently altogether falsified. Gamal Abdel 
Nasser and his colleagues countered by meeting journalists, 
trade unionists and students’ representatives, and replying at 
great length to their questions. The Brotherhood charged the 
Junta with having secretly met Israeli leaders at Haram el 
Sheikh, near the Gulf of Aqaba, and discussed a peace treaty 
with them, a charge which was quite untrue. The Junta replied 
by arresting the Israeli freighter Bat Galim at Suez, on the 
curious grounds that it had attacked Egyptian ships (which 
brought it the support of the Ikhwan for a day), and by 
suggesting that the Moslem Brotherhood was secretly allied to 
the Zionists and had staged the ‘Black Saturday’ of January 
1952. Sensational revelations on these subjects were promised, 
but unfortunately have not been forthcoming. 

The real centre of trouble throughout these weeks of unrest 
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lay in the universities, the pivotal point of politics in Egypt and 
most other backward countries. The Ikhwan-Wafdist-Com- 
munist coalition is strong in the universities and the three upper 
grades of the secondary schools which have provided the main 
contingent for all important political demonstrations in recent 
years. Many so-called ‘student demonstrations’ are in fact staged 
by pupils of the secondary schools, not by university students. 
Adherents of the Ikhwan are the strongest organized body, but 
their political opinions are so vague as to make them easy 
victims of the. more sophisticated Communists who long ago 
overtook the Wafd among the students. A British observer 
who studied at Cairo university has remarked of the 
members of the Ikhwan that ‘they would not come down to 
brass tacks at all, but talked vaguely and without details of 
economic reform and a return to the principles of Islam. Only 
on the virtues of political assassination were they precise.’ To 
counter the probable outcome of such tactics, the Junta tried 
to forestall demonstrations against the Suez agreement by 
dismissing several dozen teachers, suspected members or 
supporters of the U D F or the N D F. But the universities and 
the secondary schools remain weak links in the chain of control 
now fastened on Egypt. 

Another source of trouble is the Army Command itself. 
When Naguib took over in July 1952, the Communists 
announced grandiloquently that some members of the Junta 
were Stalinist sympathisers (Khalid Mohiedin, at present 
Minister of the Interior, and Colonel Yusef Zadik were men- 
tioned by name) and World News and Views, the organ of the 
British C P, described ‘one third of the Junta’ as ‘our people’. 
This of course was highly exaggerated; yet two Army officers, 
one of them a former commander of Farouk’s bodyguard, 
were among the defendants at the recent trial (September 
1954) of Communists in Cairo. More important, the Moslem 
Brotherhood really did have members and sympathisers among 
the ‘Free Officers’; one of them, Rashad Mohanna, has been 
ousted and given a lengthy prison sentence. However, since 
General Naguib himself has lost all political influence, and 
many younger officers have been purged, sent into exile or 
given less important positions of command, any attempt to 
unsettle the present regime would have to come in its first stage 
from within the Junta, and it is here that the opposition is now 
making its greatest efforts. 
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There can be little doubt that the overthrow of the Junta by 
the U D F, ora kindred coalition headed by General Naguib or 
some other figurehead, under the pseuso-democratic slogan 
‘Back to Parliamentarianism’, would be an unmitigated disaster 
for Egypt, her neighbours, and practically everyone concerned 
except Moscow. This unfortunately does not preclude the 
possibility that the present regime, through shortsightedness or 
worse, may decide to follow a course as disastrous as any 
proposed by the opposition. Colonel Nasser and his friends have 
shown far greater readiness than General Naguib to carry out 
reforms on the home front, even though it should hurt some of 
the vested interests. They have scored some successes, but have 
thereby encouraged a growth of megalomania among some 
members of the Junta. There has been a note of aggressiveness 
which recalls the behaviour of the less reputable dictators of 
the ’thirties. One seems to note conflicting trends. Anwar es 
Sadat, editor of the Junta organ Al Tahrir, and several of his 
colleagues have strongly attacked religious and nationalist 
fanaticism as one of the sources of the present evil, and urged 
the necessity to act against the Brotherhood in terms recalling 
Kemal Ataturk’s fight against the mullahs in Turkey in the 
early twenties. The word tolerance has again become fashion- 
able for the time being. On the other hand there have been 
broadcasts to North Africa over Sawt el Arab (the transmissions 
of Cairo radio to the Arab world) which have caused Le Monde 
to describe the official responsible for them as a minor Goebbels. 
The position of Egyptian Jews has deteriorated in com- 
parison with their status under General Naguib. Relations with 
Israel are clearly due to become a major problem in Egyptian 
foreign policy if the Junta continues to see its main field of 
action in foreign rather than domestic policy. ‘After Suez, 
Palestine’, is a popular slogan, but few observers believe that 
the Junta contemplates war against Israel in the near future. 
Yet mere threats will hardly cause Israel to give in to Arab 
demands, and an ‘unplanned war’ may ensue, especially if the 
Junta should be hard pressed at home and come to regard war 
against Israel as a means of strengthening its internal position. 
Recent Western promises of arms supplies to Egypt have 
probably increased this danger to some extent. 

Egypt is not alone in being in a troubled state, Syria, 
having got rid of Colonel Shishakli early this year, went to the 
polls in September and October in what were probably the 
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freest elections in the history of that country. Unfortunately 
they resulted in stalemate, and the present regime is not 
likely to last for many more months. The influence of the 
People’s Party has considerably declined, while that of the 
Nationalists, who were in power for many years prior to 1948, 
has risen- but not enough for a comeback. The Socialists 
doubled their representation, but they too cannot decisively 
influence Syrian politics through parliament. Khaled Bakdash, 
the leader of the Syrian and Lebanese Communist party, was 
elected in his native Damascus — the first Communist parlia- 
mentary deputy in an Arab country. But these facts convey 
only part of the picture, and the smaller part at that. The 
differences between the People’s Party and the Nationalists 
are rather less distinct than those between the Democrats and 
Republicans in the USA ina non-election year. Both include 
heterogeneous elements and interests, ranging from the far 
right to the left-from pro-Americanism to a radical pro- 
Soviet attitude, and economically from feudal landowners to 
the urban lower middle class. These differences are refracted 
through the personal antagonism between various chieftains, 
accumulated under thirty years and more of Syrian history. 
In consequence these two parties are unlikely to forget their 
quarrels and form a stable government. Syria, therefore, is once 
more heading for a dictatorship; a few months will un- 
doubtedly be enough to discredit the present regime. Que le 
parlement était beau sous Shishakli! The interesting feature of the 
recent elections (and of Syrian politics in 1954 in general) was 
the strongly anti-Western flavour of the slogans employed by 
most politicians. Those who appeared on an extreme anti- 
Western platform, such as Khaled el Azm, received (with open 
Communist support) the most votes. The motives of such an 
orientation are very similar to and frequently identical with 
those of the Wafdist leaders in Egypt: a reactionary policy at 
home goes hand in hand with neutralism and anti-Westernism 
in foreign policy. This, and not the election of a solitary 
Communist deputy, is the most disconcerting aspect of the 
Syrian situation. A more encouraging feature has been the 
victory of Socialist candidates over feudal nominees in some 
of the latter’s strongholds, such as Hamma. The Socialists had 
provoked the ire of the Communists by resisting some of the 
more sweepingly obscurantist demands of the Syrian branch 
of the Moslem Brotherhood. This, the Communists said, was 
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tantamount to sabotaging the Popular Front: the foreign 
political orientation of the Brotherhood was quite correct, 
and that after all was the decisive criterion. In the end, how- 
ever, the Socialist Ba’ath party appeared with a neutralist pro- 
gramme, too, which was only logical in view of the competition 
in anti- Westernism between most candidates. The Communists 
had made great efforts to gain key positions in the peasants’ 
organizations which have come into being during the last 
two or three years on the pattern of the Indian KXisan Sabha. 
But while they have succeeded in this in the Sudan (the only 
other Middle Eastern country where peasants have become an 
active political factor), the Socialists provided an effective 
alternative to feudalism in Syria. Their neutralism seems 
forgivable at present, at least while they have no opportunity 
of doing much mischief, and hope exists that they will mend 
their ways. ' 

Within this steadily darkening scene, the situation in Iraq 
needs no comment. The present regime may cling to power 
for another few years, but most people will be surprised if it 
does. The regime in Jordan is paternal (despite King 
Husain’s youth) and authoritarian, but not corrupt, and it 
would be unfair to compare the situation in Amman with the 
catastrophic state of affairs in Baghdad. But the recent elections 
in Jordan and the grave disorders thereafter, in the course of 
which demonstrators took over the capital and strong Army 
units had to be brought up against them, have shown that in this 
country, too, the Government has now antagonized the whole 
intelligentsia. It has virtually compelled opposition parties to 
make common cause with the Communists, and there is little 
doubt that the latter will soon dominate the united opposition 
front. Only one member of the pro-Communist ‘National 
Front’ (this cover name appears now in all Arab countries) was 
elected, but those who failed to do so (e.g. Qadri Toukan and 
Abu Hajle in Nablus), lost only by a few hundred votes. 
Most of the politically conscious among the younger generation 
support the ‘Front’: the signatures to a recent ‘Front’ appeal 
circulated among Jordanian girl students in Cairo read like 
an extract from the Palestine Arab social register: Husseini, 
Abdul Hadi, Dajani, Toukan, Abdul Latif, etc. This support 
does not come from the refugee camps, the inmates of which 
are pre-occupied with other problems, but as usual from among 
the intelligentsia and the younger generation of the leading 
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families. Jordan thus appears to be heading towards trouble, 
unless the new middle class is given an opportunity to partici- 
pate on equal terms in shaping their own country’s affairs. 
The present political regime would have ideally suited the 
Amman of 1920, a Beduin village with 2,000 inhabitants in 
mud huts. It is out of touch with the realities of the Amman 
of 1954, an almost modern capital of 170,000 inhabitants. 
This is one of the main problems all over the Middle East: 
not, however, the only one. 




























VESPAS, VESPERS AND THE EVILEYE 
Bernard Wall 


The jettatura doesn’t exist in England, though there is something 
like it in the Celtic countries. In Italy it is still real, and even 
when people don’t believe in it with their reason, the thought of 
it makes them uneasy. ‘It exists because people think it exists,’ 
said my friend, Maria, at lunch yesterday. ‘I don’t believe in the 
jettatura or the malocchio,’ said Amelita firmly (she is Neapolitan). 
‘But don’t you make the signs against it?’ I asked. ‘Of course I 
make the signs.’ The jettatura is a spell cast by someone who has 
the Evil Eye, someone known as a Jettatore. A Jettatore ‘porta 
sfortuna’ — brings misfortune — on anyone who comes into con- 
tact with him or her. There are various ways of countering the 
evil spell. One is making horns with the forefinger and little 
finger of each hand. Another is touching the hump on a hunch- 
back. Others are rather more intimate and obscene. If you are 
observant, when a well-known ettatore enters any public place, 
a salon or a trattoria, you will see people’s hands creeping under 
the table or behind their backs. They are making the sign. It is 
almost an automatic gesture. And though I wouldn’t normally 
make it myself, I have enough of a Catholic and Celtic back- 
ground to know what the feeling is. 

Indeed soon after I arrived in Rome this autumn it became 
a standing joke that the jettatura had been cast upon us. It began 
with our car which, after a journey of a thousand miles almost 
without incident, went wrong in every way as soon as we 
entered the radius of the Aurelian walls. A taxi bumped into us; 
the taximan swore by the Madonna and Saint Joseph the Un- 
fortunate that I had no brakes; in my fluster I forgot that get- 
ting the blame in first is a special Roman tactic, to which the 
classical answer of the Anglo-Saxon lies in saying in English: 
‘I’m terribly sorry, but I can’t understand what you’re talking 
about. . . .” Instead I argued in Italian, and this immediately 
attracted the attention of a policeman who found my accent 
strange — might I not be a spy, or a black marketeer, or someone 
from a remote part of Italy merely pretending to be a foreigner? 
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He asked me to prove that my brakes were adequate. I tried to 
start up the car. The self-starter refused to make contact — just 
the inconsequent tremolo. . . . ‘Let’s push,’ said my wife, who 
was once a hockey-captain. A crowd collected — it all happened 
just outside Rosati’s bar, where half the people I know in Rome 
are habitués. I looked apprehensively round to see if the 
Moravias were there, or Marcel Pagliero. But no, it was not yet 
the hour of the aperitivo. 

The tone had been set. From then onwards the car never 
failed to behave as though it had a jettatura on it. Crowds of 
youths would gather round to give ‘una spinta’ — the word means 
‘push’. — and off it would career with a rousing cheer for 200 
yards and then stop again ridiculously. Amateur lawyers and 
amateur mechanics would gather round us giving interminable 
advice, but it seemed impossible to find anyone who would 
make it work. Also it looked appallingly dirty and old in Rome 
— the city with a mania for new things. Not only the car went 
wrong, but its repeated pannes wove a hideous pattern over our 
search for an apartment; we would just be en route somewhere 
when it would stop, panting, and we would miss the apartment; 
it prevented me getting in touch with people and began involv- 
ing me in enormous expenses. 

Now, there is only one Jettatore in Rome that I know — for 
purposes of convenience I will call him Borgia — and I began 
half-jokingly to ask my friends whether Borgia really could have 
cast a spell on me. ‘He hates you enough,’ said a friend, ‘but I 
don’t believe in the jettatura; besides, I don’t think he’s in Rome 
at the moment.’ Then two further disasters happened. By a 
series of misfortunes we took an apartment that I hated; and 
finally, as I was asking my way, someone’stole my passport. So 
I yielded at last and made the sign against the malocchio. Then I 
noticed that my daughter had already formed the habit of 
drumming her fingers against tables and chairs in the shape of 
the horns. 

* * * * 

One way of seeing a city is looking for an apartment. For 
readers who don’t know the post-war city of Rome, perhaps I 
should explain that it is one of the most extraordinary examples 
of rapid growth in the world. The city Pope Pius IX governed 
until 1870 had about 200,000 inhabitants. The city even I re- 
member as a boy thirty years ago had far fewer than a million 
inhabitants. In those days it was what we now call ‘Old Rome’. 
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It was always appallingly noisy, though heavy traffic had not 
yet begun — remember Nietzsche’s protests against the Piazza 
Barberini? When they only had the human voice at their dis- 
posal the Romans managed to make something special of it, a 
premonition of the unique noisiness you can make with motors, 
wirelesses and gramophones. But in the last thirty years the 
growth has been vertiginous. The population has more than 
doubled and vast new quarters have come into being, so that 
historical Rome is merely ‘il centro’. The traffic is so appalling in 
the narrow old streets that it is hard to think what the solution 
can be, unless the authorities throw down the Aurelian walls and 
drive highways straight through regions now thick with classical 
ruins and Renaissance palaces (a solution the average Roman in 
the street, who is more interested in engines than in art or re- 
ligion, would like). As it is, they are building an underground. 

So far as I can make out, this expansion of Rome has been 
pretty continuous since 1870, save for years of war. In his quite 
unbalanced but brilliant book, Rome, Zola describes the mania 
for speculative building that developed in the city after its an- 
nexation to Italy. (Murray, the guide-book man, writing in the 
eighties, said that the Piedmontese had destroyed more in ten 
years than the Popes in two thousand.) The Roman tempera- 
ment is almost maniac about any kind of gambling. People 
pour money into jerry-building, films, apartments — and there 
is a vast extension of the credit system. (As an Italian acquaint- 
ance said the other day, in Rome you even buy your shoes on 
hire purchase.) As with other cities in the process of furivus 
growth, the inhabitants of Rome are no longer predominantly 
Roman. They have come from all over Italy, from Trieste, from 
Palermo, from Sardinia. Yet, though they have swamped the 
old Rome of Pius IX and the Trastevere dialect, little by little 
they pick up Roman characteristics. What on earth do they do- 
all these hundreds of thousands of people who have created vast 
new quarters that now extend for miles into the Campagna, up- 
rooting trees, scattering an eczema of blocks of white flats across 
the countryside ? 

The New Rome reminds me of an American city (Los 
Angeles, I believe, has grown equally fast) or of a South Ameri- 
can city. It is behaving as though a vast deposit of oil had 
recently been discovered beneath the green Campagna — only 
there is no oil. There are no industries except the cinema — the 
power and wealth of the cinema here is not yet appreciated in 
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England, but Rome is second only to Hollywood in the film 
world. Innumerable civil servants have come here to carry on 
the business of government — bringing with them money from 
places such as Milan or Turin where they build motor cars and 
have all kinds of modern factories. There are twice as many em- 
bassies as anywhere else because of the Vatican ~ but the pil- 
grims who come to Rome, whatever goods they involuntarily 
leave behind owing to the robberies practised on them, can only 
contribute a tithe to this immense urban complexity in which 
the Vatican itself seems swamped. The new Rome is a pleasure 
city, with its wonderful climate and its innumerable servants 
and hangers-on. With the film stars we associate pashas in our 
minds — perhaps because they seem to like the same pleasures. 
But besides all the rich men there is a demi-monde, largely inter- 
national, of beachcombers, drug addicts, prostitutes and per- 
verts — they were first revealed to the world with Capocotta and 
the Montesi scandals. 

The New Rome is nouveau riche and seems vulgar and provin- 
cial beyond measure to those who only know the middle and 
lower-middle-class world of London and Paris. In the French 
and English capitals the middle classes have existed for cen- 
turies, they have become cultivated, and indeed are probably 
the backbone of European culture. Not so in Rome. There is 
still a genuine Roman proletariat, and there has been an (un- 
healthy, so they say in other cities) aristocracy, but never much 
of a middle class. This has grown rapidly since 1870 and consists 
of people who have got rich quick by pitiless exploitation. The 
most successful of them ape Western civilization by having large 
cars, drinking whisky and smoking Camels, but these things are 
no basis of a culture in Italy or anywhere else. The difficulty is 
that the only ‘metropolitan’ thing Rome has ever had about it 
since the ancient world has been the Vatican. 

Now one of the most fascinating fields for bourgeois exploita- 
tion is the apartment racket. There are thousands of people 
wandering round Rome looking for apartments like Dante’s 
lost souls — Americans, English, Scandinavians, non-Roman 
Italians — and around these unfortunates has developed a won- 
derful game of double-crossing. For the man who wants to get 
rich quick without working, one of the ways is to buy an apart- 
ment on the hire-purchase system, put in five pounds’ worth of 
furniture, and sublet it to people who have urgently to find 
somewhere to live in Rome. On top of an exorbitant rent (by 
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London standards) the landlord demands a huge deposit in 
advance — and in bank-notes, for cheques might always bounce. 

Looking for a furnished flat under these new conditions was 
an unforgettable social experience. In several days I visited 
about six or eight furnished apartments. We went into all the 
business of the doppio servizio, or double service. This is a sacro- 
sanct thing with the middle classes in Rome, and blocks of flats 
built only last year are provided with it. It consists of extra 
wash-bowl and lavatory accommodation for the donna di servizio 
— the servant — so that the employer should never come into 
contact with her even indirectly. In an apartment on the Aven- 
tine this was proudly explained to me by a fat man in a dirty 
dressing-gown — he was the kind intelligent Italians know as a 
commendatore, that is to say, he had two gold teeth, enor- 
mous buttocks, and had he not been in carpet slippers he would 
have been wearing co-respondent’s sneakers. 

The commendatore talked on and on about ‘fiducia’ (the 
word means ‘trust’). We could have fiducia our car wouldn’t be 
stolen if we left it outside — especially as it was old and of a 
foreign make and if we padlocked it. He had special fiducia in 
us, and for that reason would only ask for two months’ deposit 
in advance — i.e. 160,000 lire cash down (just under £100). It 
was a comfortable apartment and the ambiente was signorile. 
There was a peculiar hole in the wall without windows or air, 
about five feet by two. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is the bedroom of the 
donna di servizio. You see, there is no contact.’ 

Or is it that qui s’excuse, s’accuse? I thought. 

The next apartment lay in Monteverde Vecchio. It is a hill 
beyond the American Academy and the Porta San Pancrazio. 
Ten years ago I used to go up there in the early afternoon to 
take a stroll — a relief from the monotony of swearing at our 
superior officers in the privacy of our own ufficio in Via Veneto. 
In the churchyard of San Pancrazio I used to listen to the birds 
in the tufted pine trees, and there too, on a stone bench, I re- 
member reading Winkelmann (in an Italian translation) and 
Virgil, and never a soul would appear. The road marches with 
the walls of the Villa Doria Pamphili, a vast expanse of gardens 
with cypresses, olive trees and pine trees. The apartment itself 
was just a ‘modern eczema in a new block, but it overlooked 
these gardens. There was a telephone, newly installed but not 
yet ‘alive’; communicazione would occur in una quindicina di 
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The proprietress was waiting like a spider on the balcony. 
With her was her cousin — mio cugino l’avvocato (she slipped. in the 
last word, meaning ‘solicitor’, as often as she could). The orna- 
ments in this apartment were those coloured glass flowers the 
French and Italians put on tombstones. The walls were jerry- 
built, of papier maché. In the two bedrooms, oleographs of the 
Sacred Heart looked down from above with blasphemous leers. 
I saw some of the other tenants entering the house; I heard their 
radios. The ambiente reeked of the piccolo borghese. ‘But how can 
you Say it is piccolo borghese,’ the proprietress protested; ‘one of 
the neighbours owns the pasta shop, and one is a dentist.’ 

I went away in disgust and sat in the local #rattoria, a decent 
old-fashioned place with a pergola of vine-leaves, drinking 
Frascati and telling my woes to the landlord. In all countries it 
is part of the innkeeper’s business to listen sympathetically to 
tales of human folly — he is a kind of auxiliary of the priest and 
the doctor. 

When I returned to the apartment it was apparently ours. 
There was a fiendish noise of motors revving up: Plainly, the 

jettatura was still operative. 

‘I have removed the Sacred Hearts,’ said my wife. 

‘I will try to work with ear-plugs,’ said I. 
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* * * * 


What has changed Rome most of all is the petrol engine. Elsa 
Moravia told me that one day she happened to overhear a con- 
versation between two boys of sixteen or eighteen. It was a 
typical Roman conversation: 

‘She’s so beautiful.’ 

‘So well made...’ 

‘Sensitive to the slightest touch . . .’ 

‘So responsive. . .” 

‘Such beautiful lines . . .’ 

And only at the end was the New Rome revealed. 

‘She drinks hardly any petrol.’ 

‘A litre for fifty kilometres.’ 

She was a Vespa. 

You would expect to escape the whine and roar of the Vespas 
and other motorini in the country. But not a bit of it. Half the 
evening I listened to their deadly roar as with throttles full open 
and silencers cunningly removed they mounted the long hill up 

to Porta San Pancrazio. It was like living over a motor-racing 
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establishment. It was like the rape of the Sabines, too, for each 
young man bore his prey with him, the flat-faced contented 
girl, on the back, on the handlebars, smiling at the tremendous 
virility of the noise he could make with his motor. And the 
young man, concentrated on driving at the maximum possible 
speed and impressing the girl, would lean forward as if he were 
urging his steed over hurdles. 

The proprietor of the trattoria is an oldish man. 

‘Of course no one can sleep when they come,’ he said. ‘And 
during the day they roar up, buy two cigarettes, and, while they 
are buying, the girl makes the motor roar.’ Hundreds, thousands 
of them, the new young Romans, all alike, with crimped hair 
and cheeky faces, each with his girl. ‘Ah, siamo tutti motorizzati,’ 
said the padrone. ‘Cosa vuole?” 

‘The smaller the motor the bigger the noise,’ I said, being 
banal. ’ 

‘Of course it is not always so bad,’ he said. ‘When the weather 
is good they come out. But in the winter much less. They go to 
the cinema.” 

After a few days the weather broke and there were fewer 
ragazzi taking their Sabines to be raped on the road to Civita- 
vecchia. But the passion for motors in Rome is part of the 
passion for newness. As the intelligent son of a friend of mine 
said, ‘With you le macchine are a means, with us they are an end.’ 
The macchina is a kind of symbol of the person’s standing. In 
addition, macchine have a very definite sexual significance. For 
the commendatore - I mean any commendatore, not the particular 
one on the Aventine — or a prosperous business man, the car 
serves the preliminary stages for seducing his platinum-blonde 
(dyed) secretary. For this reason it has to be as new and shiny 
as possible, and he too has to drive at a furious pace so as to 
Sar figura and exhibit his manliness. For her the motor car she 
sits in is part of her equipment, like her clothes. There is a 
chestnut about subconscious parallels between sex and petrol 
engines. I can’t help feeling, however, that the boy on the Vespa 
loves his Vespa more than he loves the girl whom he is going to 
seduce with it; he would do without the girl rather than the 
scooter. And that is as much a revolution in the mentality of 
young Roman men as the possibility of going out with a male 
on a motor cycle is a revolution in the habits of girls. 

Yet I have an uneasy feeling that such people in Italy could 
easily be the backbone of some new and disastrous political 
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movement like Fascism. Fascism and Communism may depend 
on social conditions — it may well be that the workers proper 
incline towards Communism, as the lower-lower-middle classes 
inclined towards Fascism — but they also depend on education, 
or rather the lack of it. What are these poor people on motorini 
to do? Their ignorance is abysmal. They can just spell their way 
through the sporting journal and read the figures on the Toto- 
calcio paper (a sort of ‘Pools’). They are the natural victims of 
propaganda, of all the lies they were told when they were 
babies by their parents who for twenty years were victimized 
by Fascist propaganda (this propaganda has never really been 
got entirely out of the heads of the Italian masses, even when 
they think it has). And the huge propaganda machine of 
Communism can only work to disrupt and confuse all 
coherent thought amongst the ignorant. As for parliamentary 
government, how many people (a) know what it is and 
(6) want it? 


* * * * 


There is a story in the book by Bartolini which was the foun- 
dation, but no more, of the film called Bicycle Thieves, about 
thieves and police in occupied Rome. The chief personality in 
the book wanted to find his stolen bicycle. So he stopped a 
policeman and said: ‘Where are the thieves working to-day ?’ 
‘What day is it?’ asked the policeman. ‘Oh, it’s Sunday. They 
wouldn’t be here to-day. On Sundays they operate in such and 
such a place.’ That is the bones of the story, though I have for- 
gotten the exact version. The fact is that Jadri, or thieves, in 
Rome are viewed by many people, including, I think, the 
police, as a phenomenon of nature like volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. And if someone gets robbed it is partly his fault; he is 
an imbecile for not locking everything up, he is like a man who 
deliberately strolls amongst the hot cinders of an eruption. 

The ladri have every kind of trick and they rarely work singly. 
There are the /adri who slit open your pocket with a razor blade 
in a crowded bus so as to get at a wallet. There are the station 
ladri, who have suitcases without bottoms. These they place 
over smaller suitcases whose owner is buying his ticket — and 
when he looks round, lo, his suitcase has mysteriously disap- 
peared, and the real thief says he has seen another ladro making 
off with it. Ladri hang about at street corners looking for likely 
prey: a foreigner who has lost his way, someone slightly tipsy. 
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It is worth a ladro’s while to spend the whole day mooching 
about in the Piazza del Popolo just watching and watching for 
something to;turn up, somebody to whom he can offer his help, 
for instance. But one of the disconcerting things is that there are 
three or four different kinds of police, as well as the ladri. Some 
of them wear plain clothes, and one is never quite sure whether 
they are really police or /adri themselves — one of the tricks of the 
ladri is to pretend they are police and in that way worm them- 
selves into the confidence of the innocent. 

Now that day I was thinking very much about /adri and 
poliziotti. because Stendhal’s Chartreuse de Parme had once again 
become my bedside book — it is much the best novel about Italy 
ever written by a foreigner — and also there had been an un- 
fortunate cultural incident several days earlier in Venice. One 
of the English cultural delegates at a congress had socked a 
policeman in the Piazza San Marco, and the men of culture in 
Rome said the policeman had gone to hospital for a week and 
the English cultural delegate had spent the whole time of the 
congress in prison. As soon as this delegate had been freed con- 
ditionally and had returned to Rome, I set out to see him. 
Unfortunately I wasn’t thinking about /adri enough, because 
while I left my car for two minutes to enquire the way one of 
the /Jadri — as I have said — slipped his hand in and stole my 
passport. 

So off I rushed to the Questura, or central police station. There 
at the entrance of a massive and hideous building was a police- 
man being besieged by a group of foreigners who understood no 
Italian. He was telling them that if they had come to register as 
foreigners they must wait until the ufficio for foreigners opened, 
which would be towards five o’clock. 

‘But mine is a special case,’ said I. ‘I can’t register. I have 
been rubato, robbed.’ 

The policeman was young and smiling, probably a Neapoli- 
tan like most policemen (the Neapolitans are the Irish of Italy). 

‘Allora, that is quite different,’ said the policeman. ‘Those 
who have been rubatt can come in immediately. Have these 
others been robbed too?’ 

‘He wants to know whether you’ve been robbed,’ I said to an 
English couple next to me. 

‘Not yet, fortunately,” said the woman in an ‘off accent’. 

So those of us who had been rubati were allowed to troop in; 
we were the privileged ones. I entered a small room where there 
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ooching was a young Official with a typewriter. He got up and motioned 

hing for me to a seat, invitingly and politely. 

1is help, ‘Rubato?’ he said cheerfully. ‘But of what ?’ 

here are ‘Of my passport,’ said I. “The /adri stole it out of my car.’ 

i. Some ‘Soltanto il passaporto,’ he said politely. ‘Was there any money 

whether in it ? ‘ 

ks of the No. ; t 

n them- ‘Passports,’ he said, ‘they usually turn up in about a month. 
Our /Jadri don’t want passports. Of what use is a passport to a 

dri and ladro? They naturally feel in a car for anything there, and when 

e again they find it is only a passport they put it back in the post and 

ut Italy eventually it comes back to us. In nine cases out of ten our Jadri 

an un- return passports. Now if there had been money or clothes it 

ce. One would have been different. Are you sure there was no money or 

ocked a clothes ? Did they puncture your tyres ?” 

ilture in ‘No,’ I said. 

eek and ‘They often do,’ he said. “They then come and offer to help 

e of the you. And while you are looking at the tyre they take everything 

eed con- inside the car. They think of everything. Peré non si sturbi, 

ee him. Signore, your passport will be found. Which thieves was it ?’ 

because ‘I don’t know,’ I said. 

y one of ‘You must always lock everything up,’ he said. ‘Our thieves 

stole my are very clever. But non si sturbi, we will have your passport back 
in a month.’ 

n. There I then went on to make another denuncia, or declaration of 

a police- residence, to a melancholy man with drooping moustaches in 

stood no another room. He asked for my father’s Christian name and 

gister as my mother’s maiden name. I had such things ready, for I re- 

opened, membered how, thirty years ago, we had to give my grand- 


| mother’s maiden name when my mother was robbed of £10 


. I have at the altar rail in the Church of the Cappucini. When the man 
had spelt out these difficult names he asked me for my passport. 

Neapoli- ‘But that is the whole point,’ I said. ‘I have been robbed of 
of Italy). | My passport! 
. ‘Those “Who robbed you of your passport ?’ 
ve these | ‘If I knew, would I be here?’ I said. ‘Ladri of course.’ 

“Which ladri?’ he asked. 
aidtoan | ‘Oh, ordinary /adri,’ I answered. 

‘But you can’t register without a passport,’ said drooping- 
etnd?: moustaches. 
roop in; ‘Oh, then what can I do?’ It seemed desperate. 


ere there ‘Better not register,’ said the man. ‘Or wait until your pass- 
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port is found. Perhaps in a quidicina di giorni. Who knows?’ With 
his cigarette holder elegantly between his fore and middle 
fingers, he picked up the next denuncia. 


* * * * 


Geography always misleads the unwary. The British Empire 
was an empire because it lay in different places with large gaps 
of water in between; the Russian Empire wasn’t an empire — or 
isn’t — because it is all solid and one colour on the map like a 
country. And so people think of ‘England’, ‘France’, ‘Italy’ as 
similar kinds of entities, differing in shape and location, but 
where the same terms obtain. 

And the idea is hopelessly misleading. United Italy is a very 
late construction and you can see the seams where it was sewn 
together everywhere. Old traditions die hard; what they really 
do is emerge in entirely new and disguised forms. Sometimes 
they don’t even do that. Habits of administration, habits of life, 
are created by long history and eighty or a hundred years can’t 
abolish them. So the strange mixture of bureaucratic habits 
here, deriving in part from the Austrians, in part from the Papal 
administration — presided over by lay Monsignori, a unique and 
peculiar race — partly from the southern Bourbons. A bureau- 
cracy goes on doing things simply because they were so done by 
the preceding generation. 

How much deep down is changing? I ask myself. This 
‘Americanization’, with the gigantic advertisements for Coca- 
Cola and Esso covering the Campagna, involves strange con- 
trasts. There is the man with the Esso truck, but there is still the 
man with the donkey laden with tomatoes. The wireless blares 
out American popular tunes of twenty years ago, but the servant 
sings her ancient songs in dialect. Count Mosca is still in his 
office somewhere in the ‘Centre’, and Fabrice del Dongo, mem- 
ber surely of one of the ‘ancient Papal families, has merely 
changed his horse for an Alfa Romeo: 

The Chartreuse de Parme drives back my mind once more to the 
arts of seduction. When I was a boy there were two traditional 
places for amorous overtures. One was in the trams, where people 
were crowded up against one another like sardines and you could 
hardly go a mile on the Circolare without hearing a girl’s 
screams. The other was at High Mass, where there were crowds 
too and people always look very smart. The young man, as often 
as not an ufficiale, would take on a longing appearance and edge 
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towards the signorina of his desire as the priest proceeded with 
this protracted form of Mass. 

‘Dominus Vobiscum,’ the priest would intone, holding out his 
arms to the people. 

‘Ah signorina, che belle gambe, belle gambe’ (‘what beautiful legs!’), 
the young man would say. It is traditional since the time of 
Dante that you should hope for rendezvous in church. Dante 
used to stare at Beatrice in church, and Petrarch saw Laura 
first in church. And in the streets in those days young men 
always dropped their eyes to examine a girl’s legs after they had 
examined her face. 

Yes, there has been a change that links up with the revolution 
of the motorini. For one thing, legs have entirely gone out of 
fashion; nobody says ‘belle gambe’ any more. The buses are still 
as crowded as the trams used to be, but I haven’t come across a 
single sexual situation. The young men are ruder, they push 
their way in together, often leaving the women on the pave- 
ment unable to mount. There seems no place for the wilting 
lover in this world of angry machines. 


* * * * 


The churches, too, are as crowded as ever. During the High 
Mass on Sunday at San Pancrazio the cortile is crammed 
chock-a-block with motor cars and Vespas. There is still the 
type of man who leans on his umbrella, and as the bell rings for 
the elevation of the Host, creating something of a silence, his 
voice sounds loud as he continues his conversation with his 
neighbour: 

‘Allora ho bevuto un po’ di café...’ 

But the only lovers I have observed seem to be those pas- 
sionate newly-weds who are so sympathetic to a man in middle 
age. 

There is a sermon which is naturally about the Madonna. It 
always was in Italy, but now in addition this is the ‘Marian 
Year’. A sermon in Italy is a kind of theatrical performance; the 
preacher declaims with a rhetoric which dates right back to the 
Romans and was revived with the Renaissance. It has a kinship 
with baroque architecture and with grand opera, and people 
love it. His voice becomes sorrowful as the grave, melancholy, 
slow; then rises to heights of passion. The words are carefully 
poised. ‘Not only this and that, my cari fratelli, but also that 
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and the other. Not only wisdom, but also justice. Not only hope 
but also charity. Consider . . .’ 

A few days ago Pope Pius XII expressed his satisfaction in a 
radio message to Sicily at the decision, made unanimously, by 
all the Sicilian hierarchy of bishops to the effect that the statue 
which was seen to weep in a peasant’s house in Syracuse really 
did weep. The Papacy tends to be rather cautious about 
miracles that happen in the South, but for this one there was 
very much evidence — so I have read in the Messaggero, which is 
a semi-official Government newspaper. 

Outside the Church of San Pancrazio there sits a beggar. 
One of his hands is lacking. Either it never grew or else it got 
cut off in an accident. It is his greatest asset, and Sunday is his 
big day. He pushes it towards the people as they emerge from 
church. Everybody in Rome gives money to beggars, and he 
does well, Romans aré generous. Some give him ten lire so as 
not to have to look at his hand. This, however, doesn’t work, as 
he insists on exhibiting it all the more; he stretches it out to take 
the little note. Others are afraid, perhaps, of what he will say 
if they don’t give him ten lire — beggars may invoke the Madonna 
to make all your issue arid if they are frustrated. Then he might, 
just might, have the malocchio. . . . 


* K 





* * 


The morning of the traditional festa of Ognisanti I strolled 
along the top of the Janiculum, past the huge and hideous 
monument to Garibaldi, in the direction of the Church of Sant’ 
Onofrio, where Tasso is buried. The first of November was a 
day of brilliant hot sunshine, the height of Saint Martin’s 
Summer. I went as far as the stone that has engraved on it the 
quotation from Martial telling us that from here you can see 
the whole seven hills. I knew they were there, shimmering in the 
mist, but they have become less identifiable in the last 2,000 
years owing to the heightening of ground level with the in- 
terminable rubble. From San Giovanni in Laterano, the first 
palace of the Popes, far on the right, beyond Santa Maria 
Maggiore, beyond the Quirinal palace to the Villa Medici, 
where Galileo was imprisoned, and then towards the Castel 
Sant’ Angelo, where the Popes sought asylum against enemies 
invading Rome. 

Everybody was out for the festa. Vespas and motorini weaved 
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their way past Negro and Chinese priests and innumerable nuns. 
School children were playing with gas-filled balloons. 

In the Piazza San Pietro there were enormous crowds waiting 
for the Pope to appear from the church where he was pontifi- 
cating. He emerged at midday and was carried round the 
piazza on his ceremonial chair borne on the shoulders of his 
guards. There was the paraphernalia of Gounod’s Papal hymn 
and of the Swiss Guards and Noble Guards — all the pomp of 
the oldest court in the world. The milling crowd raised cheer 
after cheer. The Pope had proclaimed the Feast of Maria 
Regina, which followed the day after the Feast of Cristo Re. 
The ceremonies and declarations were being broadcast on the 
Vatican radio, the Italian radio, the French, the German Swiss, 
the Dutch, the Irish, the Spanish, the Portuguese and Radio 
Free Europe. 

Back in the trattoria, over a coffee and a Tuscan cigar, I talked 
with my friendly waiter. 

‘Here there’s been a great movimento to-day,’ he said. ‘A very 
big movimento of foreigners and people from north Italy and 
everywhere. It’s to do with something, io non so, something the 
Pope is doing — be’ — a coronation or gualchecosa del genere. Roba 
del Papa insomma . . .’ He shrugged. 

Obviously he wasn’t impressed by Maria being the Regina. 
But how could any new Elizabethan doubt who was effectively 
monarch in Rome? 


FoOTNOTE TO THE ABOVE. The /adri have returned my passport, 
exactly as the Questura said they would. It arrived back at 
our Consulate in the Piazza di Spagna within three weeks. 
My daughter has now been aggressed by a man in a filobus. 
He was one of the middle aged auto-erotic types, and so he in 
no way invalidates what I have written about Roman youth. 
Besides I think it would be bad taste to overlook men like the 
Rillington Place murderer, the late John Christie (Ripressi the 
newspapers call them here) who have roamed at large in 


London. 











PHILOSOPEY AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


E. L. Allen 
Head of the Departmeut of Divinity, King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Rudolf Bultmann’s essay on de-mythologizing the New 
Testament was as much a reaction to the second world war as 
Karl Barth’s commentary on Romans was to the first. And there 
is a sense in which, however opposed the two theologians may 
be at the moment, the work of the later is a natural develop- 
ment from that of the earlier. Each is concerned, as every theo- 
logian worth. his salt is concerned, to mediate the New Testa- 
ment message to men in the contemporary situation. Barth 
presented the message as sheer challenge, as a Word of God 
that descends perpendicularly from above upon men, whether 
they will hear or will forbear. In time, he came to deny any 
point of contact in human nature for the Word; the Word must 
itself create such a point. Bultmann does not wish to abate the 
challenge in the least, but he is keenly aware that it is possible 
to evade it, because it is so often presented to men in language 
that no longer possesses reality for them. The imagery of the New 
Testament is so strange as to be a stumbling-block that must be 
somehow removed if the offence of the Cross is to be faced. In 
technical terms, the New Testament must be de-mythologized. 

There was something so startling in the suggestion, it was 
expressed moreover so frankly, that decision for or against it 
became imperative. The result was a continuous stream of 
controversial literature, in the main hostile. A selection from 
this literature under the title Kerygma und Mythos was pub- 
lished in two volumes, of which notice was taken in an earlier 
number of this journal (June 1953). An English translation has 
since been made available. For those who, like myself, find 
themselves in sympathy with Bultmann, it cannot but seem that 
he has been distressingly and inexplicably misunderstood. Some 
of his critics speak, for example, as though he proposed to dis- 
card the New Testament in large part and replace it by Heideg- 
ger’s philosophy. He has, of course, no desire to touch the rich 
imagery of the New Testament; it must be preserved as it is, 
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but so interpreted as to make it intelligible and convincing to 
those to whom at present it is strange. Nor is he making one 
more attempt to commend the Gospel to the modern mind by 
ridding it of everything to which objection could possibly be 
taken. Rather does he seek to leave the modern mind no excuse 
for evading the challenge of the Gospel. 

As so often happens in a debate between Protestant theo- 
logians, it is the Catholic onlooker who sees most clearly what 
is at stake. Catholic critics of Bultmann agree with him that he 
is simply finding a new application for the Lutheran principle 
of justification by faith. They claim, to be sure, that in so doing 
he has put it out of court by a reductio ad absurdum. On the Pro- 
testant side, Hans-Werner Bartsch, in his essay on ‘Kerygma 
und Geschichte’ in Der gegenwértige Stand der Entmythologisier- 
ungs-debatte, agrees with their diagnosis though not, of course, 
with the death-sentence with which they follow it. What is at 
stake may be put in the form of a question: does faith in the 
resurrection of Christ, for example, rest on a previous estimate 
of the historical evidence for that event, or is it wholly inde- 
pendent of such considerations? To urge the former, Bultmann 
would say, is to make our standing as Christians dependent in 
some measure on our intellectual level, which would put it in 
dire peril at once. Faith in the resurrection is rather to receive 
the Cross as victory here and now, so to receive it that we are 
inwardly transformed thereby, to die and rise again with Christ. 
Assessment of historical evidence may follow on this, for those 
whose calling requires them to concern themselves with it; it 
is emphatically not a precondition of faith. 

So far, the debate had been conducted among the theolo- 
gians. Since, however, one important part of Bultmann’s thesis 
is that contemporary existentialist philosophy furnishes a lan- 
guage with which to reinterpret the New Testament imagery, 
there was widespread desire for a pronouncement from a 
philosopher of front rank on the subject. An invitation was 
given to Karl Jaspers, and the address he gave in response is 
reprinted in the third volume of Kerygma und Mythos, recently 
published. It may be said at once that his attitude to Bultmann 
is surprisingly hostile. Those of us who were familiar with the 
thought of Jaspers as it has developed over the years anticipated 
that, here at least, there would be understanding and sympathy 
for what Bultmann is trying to do. - For does not Jaspers him- 
self attach great importance to myth as a vehicle of truth, while 
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calling for it to be appropriated personally and interpreted in 
the language proper to philosophical discussion? Might not 
Bultmann’s project have been welcomed by him as moving 
towards that revival of Biblical religion in a form that can be 
living and convincing to-day, as he has more than once 
desiderated ? In fact, however, Jaspers appears to reject every- 
thing in Bultmann except what appears to many of us the most 
questionable element: his historical scepticism that reduces 
the figure of Jesus to such diminutive proportions that one 
wonders how the Christian religion ever arose. On the other 
hand, his criticisms are sometimes penetrating and at least at one 
point he detects a serious weakness in Bultmann’s position. In 
what follows, I shall not trouble the reader with the niceties of 
the debate, but shall content myself with a brief account of 
features that may be of more general interest. 

1. In the last resort, of course, everything turns on the fact 
that one man is a philosopher, the other a theologian, or, to be 
more precise, a New Testament scholar who stands within 
Lutheranism. As Bultmann rightly. points out in his reply to 
Jaspers, he has a duty at once to the New Testament, to those 
who will have to preach from it, and to those who will listen to 
their preaching. For Jaspers, on the other hand, the New 
Testament is merely one of a great number of books, philoso- 
phical, religious, or purely literary it may be, that stimulate 
and direct him in the quest for truth. What is for Bultmann the 
burning question: how he is to make intelligible to this genera- 
tion a book that contains the revelation of God in a form appro- 
priate to the first century but not to the twentieth, simply does 
not arise for Jaspers. Paradoxically enough, he can accuse 
Bultmann of evaporating from the New Testament imagery 
the very truth it is meant to convey, not because that imagery 
means more to him, but because it means less. It is not a trea- 
sure he must find some means of sharing with others, but an 
objet d’art to be preserved from injury. 

Hence, like so many others, he makes the mistake of thinking 
that Bultmann is engaged in one more effort to accommodate 
the Gospel to the modern mind, a strange mixture of rational- 
ism and orthodoxy. He is rationalist because his criterion of 
truth is furnished by the scientific world-view, orthodox be- 
cause the irreducible minimum at which he arrives in the end 
is not, as usually with liberals, the historical Jesus and his 
message of the Fatherhood of God, but items of dogma, 
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eschatology, the call to decision, and the saving Word. In this, 
as indicated above, there is a serious misunderstanding. Jaspers 
would affirm, from his own point of view, that myth, whether 
in the New Testament or elsewhere, is essential and not to be 
translated into some other form. There is a touch of blasphemy 
in all this language about de-mythologizing. Our task is so to 
live with and into the myths that we can recover the power 
with which they were originally charged. The truth they con- 
tain is always existential, to be incorporated into life and not 
merely rendered-into propositions. Of course, myths are always 
inadequate and sometimes perverse, so that we need to be 
critical over against them, and to that extent Bultmann is 
correct. But they remain indispensable. 

If, however, I understand Bultmann aright, he does not pro- 
pose to dispense with the New Testament imagery, but only to 
interpret it. A translation is no substitute for the original, and 
~ this is of great importance — the original must be preserved 
with the utmost care, because each generation will need to 
make its own translation. That Jaspers is not so far from Bult- 
mann as he imagines is made clear by one of the most impressive 
sections of his essay. He describes the minister of religion as 
called, in his pastoral activity, to mediate the truth offered by 
the New Testament to those who are in his charge. So doing, 
he must, as Jaspers puts it, listen to the speech of God and speak 
this himself again to the needs and perplexities of his time. 
Only in this situation of responsibility for another is it possible 
to express what the Bible contains; no exegesis, no existential 
interpretation such as Bultmann’s, avails for this. The minister 
can only help another as he has himself entered into the rich 
world of myth and imagery, appropriated it as revelation, and 
wrought it into the fabric of his own personality. That such a 
calling is a genuine one the philosopher may not doubt, though 
it is altogether different from his own. It is one he must view 
with respect and wonder. 

To this Bultmann has a ready reply. Granted that the 
minister’s duty is of this order, is he to be left without any 
assistance in discharging it? Is there of necessity such a gulf 
between personal faith and exegesis? Can anyone enter into 
the world of the New Testament at all adequately without some 
preliminary discipline such as theology? Of course, one may do 
so for oneself by purely devotional reading, but even so one may 
fall into the pit of literalism or be guilty of arbitrary selection 
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of texts. What Bultmann is seeking to do may legitimately be 
described as making possible just that communication between 
person and person that Jaspers estimates so highly. The theo- 
logical faculty equips the minister for the cure of souls, as the 
medical faculty equips the physician for the treatment of his 
patients — and Jaspers recognizes the force of this analogy. As 
we shall see, it may be argued that Bultmann’s particular 
approach to the New Testament does not in fact do this, that it 
is too academic, but this is not the point at issue here. 

2. It is clear from what has already been said that the 
philosopher differs from the theologian because, highly as he 
may regard the New Testament, he cannot attach the same 
significance to it as the other does. There is the further point 
that even where he is personally a Christian — as Jaspers does 
not claim to be — he has not, gua philosopher, any denomina- 
tional allegiance. Now, save in some exceptional cases, a theo- 
logian is also a member, even an official, of some particular 
communion. Bultmann is certainly an unashamed Lutheran. 
But Jaspers is quite without sympathy for Lutheranism. 
Justification by faith, faith in a saving event, he tells us frankly, 
is for him utterly repellent, unintelligible, and fraught with the 
most disastrous consequences. Presumably it suggests to him 
the transfer of punishment from the guilty to the innocent, 
imputed righteousness, and a divine sentence declaring some- 
one to be what all the world knows he is not! That is to say, 
Jaspers has not taken the trouble to penetrate to its inner mean- 
ing; in his own words, he has not lived himself into the myth. 

This is not the only difference at this point, however. What 
follows from it is even more serious. As a Lutheran theologian, 
Bultmann is committed to use the principle of justification by 
faith as selective. It puts the New Testament in a position of 
superiority to the Old Testament, and within the New Testa- 
ment it assigns special value to the Pauline literature. It is in 
fact the criterion by which the relative value of the various 
parts of the New Testament is to be judged. The result is that 
Paul and John dominate Bultmann’s account of New Testa- 
ment thought, the Synoptists furnishing material for a brief 
introduction and the later works representing a decline from 
the original message. For Jaspers, on the other hand, the whole 
Bible is the starting-point and its value lies in its diversity. As 
he reads the Bible, it presents us with different types of religion: 
law and prophecy, Synoptists and John, and so on, no one of 
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these with more authority than the others. Being of such a 
character, it imposes no doctrine on us, but stimulates our free- 
dom to choose between its various possibilities. For him the 
high points of the Bible are the Hebrew prophets and the 
Synoptists. He finds Paul repugnant as he does Lutheranism, 
and John blatantly anti-Jewish and dogmatic. 

It is easy to say in reply, as Bartsch does, that in this Jaspers 
has merely betrayed his ignorance, that theological scholar- 
ship has long since ceased to pit one section of the New Testa- 
ment against another, so that we now read it as a unity instead 
of a collection of books, the unity being derived from the mes- 
sage that is common to all those books. In my judgment, the 
layman’s verdict on such a matter has equal right with that of 
the expert. The latter tends to work with the New Testament 
as it appears after going through a process of critical sifting ; the 
former can report the impression it makes on the unsophisti- 
cated reader in its present form. I doubt, too, whether the fact 
that the Pauline literature bulks so large in the New Testament 
justifies our using it as the standard by which the rest is to be 
judged. It will be a sad day if ever we succumb to some learned 
theory that will enable us to evade the challenge of the Sermon 
on the Mount, for example. The unity of the New Testament, 
as I see it, is to be found in the common life and loyalty by which 
it is sustained, not in any body of teaching that can be traced 
everywhere in its pages. 

3. I come now to the point at which the criticism of Jaspers 
seems to me to have full validity. Bultmann uses the philosophy 
of Heidegger to provide the terminology in which the New 
Testament is to be reinterpreted for our time. It describes the 
human situation as the New Testament does, albeit in very 
different language, but it knows nothing of the deliverances the 
latter offers. So doing, it opens the mind to the acceptance of 
the Gospel. Jaspers belongs, like Heidegger, to the school of 
thought that is influenced by Nietzsche and Kierkegaard, but 
there is a compound of agreement and divergence that finds 
expression in the use of the term ‘existentiel’ for Jaspers and 
‘existential’ for Heidegger. ‘In existential analysis we try to win 
a scientifically objective knowledge of what has meaning only 
as existentiel.’ In simpler language, Jaspers finds in Heidegger 
the attempt to grasp and expound as general truths about man 
what can only be understood aright as it is apprehended 
personally and taken up into the life. That-is expressed in 
























propositions which can only be conveyed by hint and symbol; 
what should be the truth that transforms my being becomes one 
more item of knowledge to be added to the existing stock. 

On this view, Bultmann has adopted the wrong medium for 
his reinterpretation of the New Testament to our time. He has 
made what was a new and delivering proclamation of God’s 
intervention for man into one more set of ideas about man. I 
must confess that precisely this is the impression left on me by 
the two volumes of Bultmann’s New Testament Theology. His 
critics are surely right when they ask whether expressions such 
as ‘the understanding of one’s own existence’ really gain in 
comprehensibility as against the statements of the New Testa- 
ment itself. If the original is difficult to follow, the translation 
provides little help for those who have not mastered the argu- 
ment of Sein und Zeit. The warmth and glow of the Pauline 
message seem to be dissipated under Bultmann’s treatment, while 
of the historical Jesus little is left except a voice calling to decision. 
The New Testament needs to be read as a book that concerns the 
reader personally; Bultmann makes of it one that has much that 
is wise to say about man. His treatment is too academic and 
fails to communicate the faith that doubtless lies behind it. 

Bultmann’s reply to this criticism is that, after all, he is a 
theologian and that theology is an academic discipline, a 
scientific one in the wider sense of the German Wissenschaft. 
He is not writing as a preacher whose duty is to persuade, but 
as a teacher charged with giving systematic instruction. That 
only shows his failure to grasp what the existentialist movement 
stands for. It seeks to make us aware of a dimension of truth 
that is inaccessible to academic treatment, that must be per- 
sonally appropriated and can be expressed only by arguments 
that are confessedly but pointers to that which argument can 
never attain. In his three-volume Philosophie Jaspers has suc- 
ceeded in presenting in systematic form his insights into a 
truth that can never be systematized. The philosophical 
exposition vibrates with the sense that here is something that 
transcends all exposition, so that proofs must be received as 
symbols and scholarly paragraphs read as a call to responsi- 
bility and decision. At the risk of ceasing to be academically 
respectable, the theologian must learn to expound the New 
Testament in that way. What is existentialist will be his ap- 


proach to the subject and the method he adopts, not the | 


philosophical categories he employs. 
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THE PASSING OF ANTI-CHRISTMAS 
J. A. R. Pimlott 


It goes without saying that all is nct well with Christmas. That 
is part of the tradition. It must be admitted that canned plum- 
puddings are a sad decline from Mrs Beeton, that present-giving 
has been carried to extremes, that the esthetic standard of 
Christmas cards tends to be low and in inverse ratio to their 
relevance, that celebrations in hotels and restaurants are an in- 
different substitute for Christmas round the family hearth, that 
for many the festive season is an endless chore and an economic 
burden. And much more. Perhaps the most serious criticism is 
the commercialization of Christmas customs, which some 
people think is still on the increase. How widely it is felt was 
strikingly illustrated by the views which were expressed this 
year where they might least have been expected — among the 
spokesmen of organized business. Protesting to the conference 

of the National Chamber of Trade in October against ‘the ten- 

dency of the shops to damage the spiritual and traditional sig- 

nificance of Christmas by introducing Father Christmas in the 

middle of November’, Mr A. McTaggart-Short, for example, 

asked: ‘Are we so materialistic, so selfish, and so concerned only 

about the money we are going to get into our pockets?’ And the 

conference passed a resolution deprecating the appearance of 
Father Christmas in the shops earlier and earlier each year. It 

was pointed out afterwards that Father Christmas was in fact 

being installed at several London stores during the second half 

of October. 

There is genuine concern about some of these manifestations, 
and particularly about the exploitation for commercial pur- 
poses of aspects of Christmas more sacred than Father Christ- 
mas. What, however, in the light of history is chiefly noteworthy 
about the contemporary criticisms is neither their gravity nor 
the depth of the conviction with which they are held. Judged by 
the standards of the past they are remarkable rather for their 
lack of vehemence and for their peripheral character. They are 
directed against the form which is assumed by customs that are 
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taken for granted, and not against any of the major observances 
or the principle of celebrating Christmas as either a religious 
feast or a secular holiday. They are in the last analysis criticisms 
not of Christmas but of society. 

This used not to be. Nothing about the modern Anglo- 
Saxon Christmas is more distinctive than the absence of what 
for convenience may be called Anti-Christmas — the opposition 
to Christmas in its religious or secular aspects, or both, which 
has almost always hitherto struck a discordant note among the 
celebrations. 

Anti-Christmas is coeval with Christmas — in a sense preceded 
it — and, if only on account of its antiquity, the passing of Anti- 
Christmas after more than 1,500 years would be worthy of 
record. But the story is also interesting for the light it throws on 
the evolution of Christmas and the nature of Christmas as a 
social phenomenon to-day. Christmas was reshaped in the nine- 
teenth century against a background of hostility which seemed 
on the point of prevailing when the revival began. In the rea- 
sons for the decline of Anti-Christmas is also to be found the 
explanation for the triumph of Christmas and the virtually un- 
challenged hold it has now attained even where it would have 
been repudiated a generation or two ago. 

Anti-Christmas took several forms in the nineteenth century. 
There were first of all those whom Charles Lamb in 1827 
summed up as ‘Puritans, Muggletonians, Anabaptists, Quakers, 
and that UnWassailing Crew’. They were the inheritors of 
Puritanism on both sides of the Atlantic. As often as not they 
were wholehoggers who would have no part in either the reli- 
gious or the secular celebrations. They associated the former 
with the Pope, and the latter with the Pope and the Devil. 
Christmas was an evil to be shunned like gambling and liquor, 
and a duty lay upon the good Christian to protect the younger 
and the weaker brethren from its seductions. 

This attitude is vividly exemplified by an incident in 1857 
which Sir Edmund Gosse recorded in Father and Son. Philip 
Gosse would ‘denounce the horrors of Christmas until it almost 
made me blush to look at a holly-berry’, and it was a strict in- 
junction to his household that no difference whatever was to be 
made in the meals on December 25th. The maids were, how- 
ever, secretly rebellious. They made a small plum-pudding for 
themselves and — the goodness of their hearts outrunning their 
discretion — invited the young Edmund to partake of a slice. 
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This he did, but the maids were unlucky. The indulgence so 
smote the stomach and the conscience of the boy that he ran to 
tell his father: ‘Oh! Papa, Papa, I have eaten of flesh offered to 
idols.’ ‘Where is the accursed thing ?’? demanded Philip Gosse, 
and rushed to the kitchen, seized the remains of the pudding, 
and ‘with the plate in one hand and me still tight in the other, 
ran until we reached the dust-heap, when he flung the idola- 
trous confectionery into the middle of the ashes, and then raked 
it down into the mass’. 

In its violence and poignancy this story reflects the unusual 
personality of the chief actor and may owe something to the 
gift for dramatization of his son. But it illustrates a state of mind 
which was common among the sects which did not celebrate 
the Nativity. Many more shared the less extreme views of 
William McGonagall, the Scottish ballad-monger: 


The way to respect Christmas time 

Is not by drinking whisky or wine, 

But to sing praises to God on Christmas morn, 
The time that Jesus Christ His Son was born. 


Anti-Christmas found its most extravagant expression among 
the stricter Protestants and in Scotland — where in any case the 
popular celebrations centred on the New Year. At the other 
extreme were those whose objections stemmed from rationalism. 
They looked upon Christmas as a superstitious anachronism. 
In the ’sixties, for example, the newly married Russells of 
Amberley made a point of treating December 25th like any 
other day, though on one occasion Kate Amberley admitted 
that they had plum-pudding, and they lapsed more or less alto- 
gether when their children came of Christmas party age. 
Bernard Shaw helped to popularize the view that the revival of 
Christmas was an astute move on the part of commercial inter- 
ests. ‘Christmas,’ he wrote in 1897, ‘is forced upon a reluctant 
and disgusted nation by the shopkeepers and the press; on its 
own merits it would wither and shrivel in the fiery breath of 
universal hatred.’ Mr Aldous Huxley restated the same theme 
as recently as 1937. ‘It became necessary to stimulate consump- 
tion, to provide the home public with reasons, or better still, 
with compelling unreasons, for consuming.’ ‘Christmas was 
canalized. The deep festal impulse of man was harnessed and 
made to turn a very respectable little wheel in the mills of 
industry.’ 
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For the most part anti-Christmas sentiment was less co- 
herent. It was based not on doctrine or ideology but on the lack 
of positive appeal of the festivities. In A Christmas Carol Dickens 
indicted those who regarded Christmas as a wasteful interrup- 
tion of economic activity, a criminal extravagance by the poor 
and all who ministered to their self-indulgence, and a form of 
licensed blackmail practised on the well-to-do by servants, 
tradesmen, nephews, poor relations, and charities. ‘ “If I could 
work my will,” said Scrooge, “every idiot who goes about with 
‘Merry Christmas’ on his lips should be boiled with his own 
pudding and buried with a stake of holly through his heart.” ’ 

This same lack of positive appeal meant that for others, 
especially in the upper middle classes, the secular Christmas 
was a tiresome and meaningless ritual. ‘Beyond all doubt,’ said 
Adolphus Ward in his biography of Dickens in 1882, ‘there is 
much that is tedious in the cultus of Father Christmas.’ ‘What 
change has come over us,’ asked the Spectator in 1890, some fifty 
years after the publication of the Carol and the introduction of 
the Christmas tree to Windsor Castle, ‘that the season associated 
with gladness has become universally distasteful? . . . Christmas 
would not be Christmas, if many people had felt about it 
formerly, what we may almost say that everybody feels now.’ 

All this made up the latest chapter in an age-old story. The 
modern Christmas is the product of tensions which go back to 
pre-Christian times; and, though other elements have entered 
in, Anti-Christmas throughout the ages has been mainly a re- 
action to the paradox of Christmas — the contradiction between 
the Nativity celebrations and the pagan and neo-pagan ob- 
servances. The secular Christmas is descended from the pagan 
mid-winter festivities which were general in the ancient world; 
the Feast of the Nativity was instituted in mid-winter in the 
hope that it would supplant the traditional festivities in the 
affections of the people. The hope was only fulfilled in part, and 
Christmas as an institution in which Christian and*pagan cus- 
toms were synthesized was the unforeseen result of a tactical 
retreat which was forced on the Church by the refusal of plain 
men and women, like Philip Gosse’s servants, to give up ob- 
servances they had inherited and continued to cherish. 

In the face of popular resistance the ecclesiastical authorities 
were forced to compromise. They decided to tolerate the less 
objectionable of the pagan customs, pending the firm establish- 
ment of the Nativity feast and as a means to the easier suppression 
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of the more offensive. The main objective was achieved, 
but the plan none the less miscarried, and a compromise in- 
tended to be temporary became permanent. The heathen 
‘Yule’, purged of its worst features, merged with the Christian 
festival, and ‘Christmas’ was the outcome. 

But the compromise was unstable. There remained a basic 
incompatibility between the secular and religious elements 
which always threatened the latter. The balance between the 
tolerable and the positively objectionable was precarious, and 
the popular taste had a tendency to prefer the worse to the 
better. The generality of ecclesiastics enjoyed their Christmas as 
much as the laity, but the popular Christmas was a constant 
cause of anxiety to conscientious moralists, theologians, and ad- 
ministrators. 

The revival and spread of frankly pagan customs had to be 
resisted. As late as the seventeenth century John Aubrey re- 
corded that the people in Yorkshire would dance in the 
churches after service, and as they danced would sing ‘Yole, 
Yole, Yole.’ The Boy Bishop and similar ceremonies — which 
were descended from the Saturnalia — were an implicit threat 
to authority and even doctrine. A long war of attrition culmin- 
ated with their final suppression in the sixteenth century. A 
different technique was employed against the lewd and often 
impious song dances or ‘carols’ which were imported from the 
Continent. They were gradually purged and assimilated as a 
medium of instruction and worship. The Christmas carol — one 
of the chief glories of the English medieval Christmas — repre- 
sented a victory of Anti-Christmas so complete that its dubious 
antecedents were soon forgotten. There was also the licence into 
which the traditional merry-making so easily degenerated, the 
gambling, drunkenness, low songs and dances, the disorders, 
which came to be associated with the season. “These holy days 
of Christmas,’ said a fourteenth- or fifteenth-century preacher, 
‘that were ordained to God’s worship, now be turned to great 
offence to Almighty God. . . . He that can most ribaldry in 
speaking or in singing, he is most set by, and he is called a jolly 

fellow and a stout reveller.’ “The great solemnity of Christmas,’ 
said Wycliffe, was celebrated with ‘gluttony, lechery, and all 
manner of harlotry’. 

Anti-Christmas was thus not a Puritan innovation. The at- 
tack which the Puritans launched on the secular Christmas was 
in a well-established tradition. When William Prynne asked 
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why Christmas could not be observed ‘without drinking, roar- 
ing, healthing, dicing, carding, dancing, Masques and Stage- 
playes which better become the sacrifices of Bacchus than the 
resurrection, the incarnation of our most blessed Saviour’, he 
was restating a theme which had been familiar in the Middle 
Ages and enjoyed the support of many of his own contempor- 
aries who did not share his religious opinions. It was under 
Mary that the Boy Bishops died out; neither Mary nor Eliza- 
beth seems to have appointed a Lord of Misrule, and steps were 
taken under Elizabeth I, James I and Charles I to suppress the 
disorders which marked the celebrations at the Universities and 
the Inns of Court. 

The attitude of the Puritans towards the secular observances 
was exceptional only for its absolutism. Where they broke new 
ground was in condemning the religious celebrations. This was 
part of the attack on ‘Popish’ festivals generally, but the special 
popularity of Christmas and its pagan elements made it addi- 
tionally objectionable. There was also a political side. When the 
soldiers arrested John Evelyn at church on December 25th, 
1657, they. charged him with praying for Charles Stuart as well 
as breaking the ordinance against the keeping of Christmas 
Day. 

The usual view is that the proscription of Christmas was an 
experiment that failed — rather like Prohibition in the United 
States. So it was. What, however, is more significant is how 
nearly it succeeded. It is arguable that if the authorities had 
pursued a more temperate policy, and in particular if they had 
concentrated on the secular observances and tolerated church 
services, it would have come off. There were popular outbreaks 
when the authorities were particularly clumsy, and the ban was 
widely disregarded. But the number of outbreaks was small and, 
far from being aggressive and confident, the advocates of 
Christmas were very much on the defensive. ‘Old Christmas,’ 
wrote a Royalist journalist in 1653, was now in town, but ‘few 
him do regard’. In The Vindication of Christmas, which was pub- 
lished in the same year, Father Christmas can find nobody to 
take him in until he reaches a remote Devonshire farm; and the 
author is anxious to stress the innocuous character of the cele- 
brations there. ‘We discoursed merrily, without either pro- 
phaneness or obscenity,’ and played ‘harmless sports’ such as 
hot cockles and shooting the wild mare. 

What is certain is that Christmas did not regain its former 
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vitality after it was restored in 1660. Where the feudal tradition 
was strong it continued to flourish on the old lines for several 
generations. Sir Roger de Coverley and the Grandissons kept 
the traditional Christmas. But in London and increasingly else- 
where the decline was marked. Among the Dissenters, the Scots 
and the New England colonists, the Puritan attitude persisted. 
Sir Roger de Coverley was gratified ‘for that a rigid Dissenter, 
who chanced to dine at his house on Christmas day, had been 
observed to eat very plentifully of his plum-porridge’. Generally 
speaking, however, there was the less temptation to lapse be- 
cause Christmas failed to recapture the loyalty of those for 
whom there were no doctrinaire difficulties. The traditional 
customs were kept up chiefly as a matter of form and as an ex- 
cuse for merry-making. ‘To the generality,’ said the London 
Magazine in 1754, ‘Christmas is looked upon as a festival in the 
most literal sense, and held sacred by good eating and drinking.’ 
But Anti-Christmas took its possibly most deadly form in the 
scorn of the fashionable and sophisticated. ‘I cannot help being 
so ungenteel,’ wrote one lady to another, ‘as to send you the 
good wishes of the season, though to any of the fine folk of that 
town it would certainly be an affront.’ According to the London 
Magazine, Christmas to persons of fashion was worse than Lent 
or the empty town in summer. The boisterous merriment and 
awkward affectation of politeness among the vulgar drove them 
out for the holidays; those who remained did not know what to 
do because there was no public place where a person of fashion 
could appear. 

There was every reason to think that as a secular institution 
Christmas would go the way of May Day and other obsolescent 
festivals. ‘The dying customs,’ said Washington Irving, ‘re- 
semble those picturesque morsels of Gothic architecture which 
we see crumbling in various parts of the country, partly dilapi- 
dated by the waste of ages, and partly lost in the additions and 
alterations of latter days.’ What G. K. Chesterton called the 
‘feudal Christmas’ — the Christmas of Bracebridge Hall and 
Dingley Dell — had become a social anachronism and obviously 
had no future. A festival which was devoted to merriment with- 
out any deeper emotional content might have developed on the 
lines of Easter Monday or Whit Monday. It could not have 
been much more. Dickens was not alone in seeing the sterility 
of such a conception. ‘What have you done this “merry 
Christmas,”’ ’ Punch, for example, asked its readers at about the 
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time the Carol appeared, ‘for the happiness of those about you, 
below you? Nothing? Do you dare, with those sirloin cheeks 
and that port-wine nose, to answer — Nothing ?” 

The answer to Anti-Christmas was the reshaping of Christ- 
mas which took place roughly between 1840 and 1914. It re- 
vived because it acquired a new psychological and social content 
corresponding to the requirements of the age; obsolescent cus- 
toms such as mumming and Twelfth Night disappeared and 
new institutions evolved to meet the new needs. The Christmas 
tree, the Christmas card, Father Christmas as he is known to- 
day, and for practical purposes the Christmas present, are each 
of them nineteenth-century innovations. Material factors played 
their part. The increasing strain of modern life increased the 
need for a mid-winter holiday. Rising prosperity and changing 
social ideas assured its.survival and were to lead to its prolonga- 
tion. Boxing Day was recognized by law in the ’seventies, but 
for many people the Christmas holidays now in practice extend 
beyond the statutory two days. But the changed emotional con- 
notations of Christmas are much more important. Christmas 
became the festival of the child and, to an extent hitherto un- 
paralleled, of the family as a whole. The need which it filled as 
an expression of family unity grew as the loosening of ties within 
the family was added to the social and economic’forces which 
had caused families to be scattered as never before. By a natural 
extension Christmas developed into an annual reminder of a 
broader unity — the solidarity of the bigger family which was 
represented by the nation, the Empire, even mankind. The 
chief message of A Christmas Carol had been the responsibility of 
neighbour to neighbour, class to class, at a time when tradi- 
tional social relationships were dissolving and the existence of 
the ‘two nations’ threatened social unity. The royal broadcasts, 
which have taken their place in the Christmas ritual within the 
last generation, symbolize and emphasize the unity of the Com- 
monwealth as a great family with the monarch as its head. The 
still wider meaning of Christmas for the common man has never 
been better demonstrated than by the unofficial truce of 1914, 
when British and German soldiers exchanged gifts and played 
football. 

The ideals and sentiments which find expression in the 
modern Christmas owe much to Christianity, but like the insti- 
tutions which developed in the nineteenth century they are not 
specifically Christian. The clue to the recent history of Christmas 
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is the virtually total divorcement of the secular from the 
religious festival. In a sense the circle has been completed, and 
it is the pre-Christian situation over again. The secular Christ- 
mas is rich in meaning irrespective of its Christian associations. 
There are, as it were, two festivals which happen to coincide. 
The practising Christian can take part in both. 

This also provides the clue to the routing of Anti-Christmas. 
It was a negative reaction to elements in the celebrations which 
seemed to threaten true religion or a rational organization of 
society or whatever it might be. It ceased to be relevant when 
Christmas in its secular aspects had been refashioned to the 
needs of society and, as far as it was based on religious convic- 
tions, when the religious denominations became less conscious 
of their differences than of the points they had in common as 
against the non-Christian majority. 

It is said that members of the United States Congress were 
afraid to vote against the establishment of Mother’s Day be- 
cause it would be represented as a vote against mothers. To vote 
against Christmas would be a vote against family unity, social 
solidarity, a well-earned break for the worker, and the innocent 
pleasures of childhood. Anti-Christmas has become anti-social, 
and it is noteworthy that in searching for ‘negative reactions’ to 
Christmas an American inquirer, Professor James H. Barnett, 
had to turn to a psycho-analytic casebook. It had been found 
that two female patients who had strong hostile feelings about 
Christmas ‘were projecting aggression on to Christmas activities 
and symbols’. One of them had had ‘a traumatic emotional 
deprivation during an early Christmas’. 

It is no wonder that the voice of Anti-Christmas is silent. It 
does not follow that it will never be heard again. Perhaps even 
now there are unnoticed whispers which will grow in volume. 
There are signs, for example, of a reaction in Church circles 
against undue emphasis on pagan symbols such as the Christ- 
mas tree and the encroachment of the secular on the religious 
Christmas. This tendency — it can hardly be called more — has 
been discernible not only among Roman Catholics (who have 
probably been more successful than most Protestant churches in 
keeping the ecclesiastical separate from the secular celebrations) 
but in other denominations. There was, for example, an inter- 
esting correspondence in The Presbyterian Messenger in 1950 in 
which a leading Presbyterian layman, Mr J. M. Ross, drew 
attention to the incongruity of introducing Christmas trees into 
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church and criticized the prominence they were sometimes 
given. Why not, he asked, go the whole way and dress the 
minister as Father Christmas? But the three ministers who re- 
plied to Mr Ross defended the practice. As for the Church of 
England, a contributor to Theology not long ago made the 
different but related point that the prolongation of Christmas 
backwards was interfering with the proper observance of 
Advent-tide. 

Are these pointers to a new phase in the story of Anti- 
Christmas? There is no doubt that many religious people be- 
lieve that even for churchgoers the secular Christmas has as- 
sumed an exaggerated importance as compared with the 
Christian celebrations, and that some churches have been too 
anxious to come to terms with it. It would be too much to say 
that there are the beginnings of a movement among church- 
people to redress the balance, but it would be a logical reaction 
to what on a Christian view can only be regarded as a dangerous 
disproportion. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this article to forecast the 
future. All that it is safe to say is that’ Anti-Christmas will speak 
again when the Christmas pattern ceases to fulfil the needs of 
society or important sections of it. 
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FAULENER’S CONTEMPORARY PASSION PLAY 
Geoffrey Wagner 


There is a now celebrated entry in Gide’s Journal where, shortly 
after the last war, we find this sage, advised by André Malraux, 
reading Dashiel Hammett and William Faulkner as if of equal 
significance. It now seems that this was but one characteristic 
instance of the power exerted on discriminating but war-weary 
European minds by American literature between 1945 and 1950. 
It was part, too, of a natural interest in the new colossus which 
was to guide, if not control, our European destinies. From the 
excesses of this interest, which rapidly reached the status of 
engouement in France, the language similarity tended to protect 
our own critics, although some of the more excitable, like Cyril 
Connolly, committed themselves to encomiums they might well 
now want to withdraw. Perhaps we can say that the enthusiasm 
achieved its zenith in the award of the Nobel Prize to William 
Faulkner in 1949 (his American predecessor being Pearl Buck in 
1938), its nadir in the obscenity case, a few months ago, of our 
own ‘Hank Janson’, an author who fabricates the tough, nihil- 
istic American model with meretricious, and metronomic, effect. 
For what would Matthew Arnold, let alone Edmund Gosse or 
Desmond MacCarthy, have thought of Europe’s first literary 
prize going to the creator of the following characters: a scarred, 
semi-paralysed, eventually blind war veteran, probably impo- 
tent (Donald Mahon of Soldiers’ Pay) ; a voyeurist murderer, an 
impotent who as a child cuts up kittens with scissors and ends by 
raping a girl with a corn-cob ‘gnawed bone-clean’ by rats 
(‘Popeye’ Vitelli of Sanctuary, thus provoking the ‘Philosopher 
with a Corn-cob’ attack by Wyndham Lewis in 1934); an exhi- 
bitionist mulatto who murders a nymphomaniac white spinster 
(Joe Christmas of Light in August); a castrated lunatic (Benjy of 
The Sound and the Fury) ; a nymphomaniac thief (the girl Quentin 
of the same book) ; a mad arsonist (Darl of As I Lay Dying); an 
abortionist who refuses a suicide pill, not because suicide is a 
crime, but in order to perpetuate as long as possible the 
memory of his adulterous love (Harry of The Wild Palms) ? It is, 
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of course, immediately possible to set in contrast to this painful 
portrait gallery upright members of the Sartoris family and 
lovable fertility symbols, like Lena the ‘Blessed Virgin’ of Light 
in August or Eula of The Hamlet, but the emotional persuasion, 
the vitality, in Faulkner is often to be found behind some of the 
most unattractive characters ever assembled between non- 
clinical covers. 

Certainly it was this literature of disgust, this animalisme 
américain, which was seized on after the last war by certain 
French writers, varying in both ability and sincerity from Jean- 
Paul Sartre to Boris Vian, ‘Le Menteur’ of Les Temps Modernes. 
Faulkner seems fully conscious of this disgust, and it is epi- 
tomized in his novels, I think, by reiteration of characters being 
sick (vomiting). For instance, I noted that in Sanctuary Gowan, 
Temple, Benbow and the small boy Uncle Bud were all sick; 
Henry Sutpen vomits in Absalom, Absalom! ; the reporter’s vomit 


in Pylon ‘burst out of his mouth as though his entire body were 


trying in one fierce orgasm to turn itself wrongsideout ’ — later 
we meet him ‘his shirt and awry tie stiff and sour with vomit’ ; 
in The Wild Palms Charlotte vomits up her abortion pills and 
then, in her own words, ‘I used the basin and washed them off 
and took them again. Where’s the bottle?’ There is vomit on 
Cash’s lips when he is thrown up by the river in As J Lay Dying, 
and, if this is not explicit enough, he vomits again later on. Vio- 
lence in church, a Faulkner motif (as in the assault on Ellen 
Coldfield at her wedding), accompanies Christmas’s vomiting 
into the pulpit of the Negro chapel where he has wandered in 
Light in August — ‘It’s the devil! It’s Satan himself!’ - and where 
he curses God. In this last novel there is a very fancy suggestion 
indeed of cunnilinctus with toothpaste in the same connexion: 
this occurs in the scene where Christmas is sucking toothpaste 
out of a tube belonging to an attractive dietitian (she is white, 
thus adding the piquancy of miscegenation) who is being 
ravished on the other side of a curtain — he vomits shortly after- 
wards, needless to say; and finally a National Guardsman 
vomits when he sees Christmas castrated by the Aryan Captain 
Percy Grimm. There are, incidentally, sexual suggestions in the 
scene where the woman performs her parachute jump in Pylon 
which simply could not be explicated on these chaste pages. 
Perhaps it was to be expected that the creator of these predica- 
ments should turn in his old age to religious subject-matter. 

For in the Strindbergian world Faulkner created in his 
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roman-fleuve, twelve novels now, of Yoknapatawpha County 
total futility is the dominant mood. A horse kicks a man, the 
man kicks back. A girl gives herself to a fellow picking cotton 
simply because her own sack happens to be full:at that moment. 
‘The reason for living was to get ready to stay dead a long time,’ 
remarks a character in As J Lay Dying. The reporter in Pylon 
describes life as one long evasion of a man following you with a 
blackjack, until one day the blackjack falls. and you can lie down 
gratefully and relax. “There’s a curse on us,’ is a phrase that re- 
echoes, rather redundantly, throughout Quentin’s section of The 
Sound and the Fury. It is little wonder that the convict of The Wild 
Palms returns to the security of his prison, for this is the world of 
‘shallow affects’, as the psychiatrists call it, the ‘witches’ sab- 
bath’ of the Soviet critics (like M. Mendelson). There is a hint 
of this abnegation in Faulkner’s latest novel, A Fable,* when the 
runner says that the loneliest experience of all is breathing, but 
he is corrected later on when the Marshal delivers his long ap- 
peal to the Corporal and says that ‘nothing . . . is as valuable as 
simple breathing’. 

For lately, like many another creator of significant despair, 
Faulkner has been giving us more ‘positive’ works, such as Re- 
quiem for a Nun and Intruder in the Dust. It was hard for most 
critics not to feel some disappointment with the former, a play 
published in 1951 as a coda to Sanctuary. In fact, so ‘positive’ was 
the new approach to this old problem that I noted that in the 
later work Temple was supposed to have been genuinely.in love 
with Red. There is little justification for this in Sanctuary, where 
Temple’s feeling for Red is presented as no more than nympho- 
maniac desire. It must be admitted, however, that Faulkner’s 
deliberately arcane method does permit this sort of thing: it 
would be possible to conceive a sequel to Light in August with 
quite a different interpretation of Joanna’s death than is gener- 
ally accepted now. Meanwhile Intruder in the Dust raised con- 
troversy over Faulkner’s attitude to the Negro question in the 
South, critics finding him both for and against Negro emancipa- 
tion, according to their persuasions. Here Irving Howe, author 
of a splendid study of Faulkner, a model of American criticism 
at its best, helps us out, I think. 

For if the Compsons represent Southern patricians in extremis, 
and ‘Popeye’, with his ‘vicious depthless quality of stamped tin’, 

® William Faulkner, A Fable. To be published next year in England by 
Chatto and Windus at 15s. 
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contemporary urbanization (as Malcolm Cowley suggests), then 
Faulkner implies that industrialism works as a force of attrition 
in the South. But, Howe points out, it is precisely industrial 
values that have done most to break down the colour bar in 
America. And Faulkner is himself aware of this, too, I feel sure, 
when reading a passage in A Fable in which he writes of 
Southerners fighting in the Civil War ‘to abolish the Negro by 
freeing him from them who might bring Negroes among them’. 
Faulkner does not seem to me to have any set attitude on this 
subject. He is primarily an artist and his best books have few 
bigoted beliefs one way or another. It may be possible to sug- 
gest, however, that one can sense a certain dilemma in his 
Southern work: on one hand, as a sensitive writer he naturally 
deplores injustice, such as that of the colour bar. On the other 
hand, his particular literary gifts do draw him to the genetic 
individuality of the semi-feudal state, to the direct transmission 
of experience latent in the serf-lord relationship. This is a prob- 
lem common to our times, and this relationship equally attracted 
D. H. Lawrence and Yeats. After all, Yeats admired peasants 
and aristocrats and liked an artistic transmission between them 
uninhibited by mechanical relationships; he hated injustice 
and was able to write (and rewrite!) Fascist marching songs. In 
a rather more complex manner Lawrence also detested the re- 
lationships interposed by the machine; he yearned for direct 
human contacts and created in his Don Ramén a character 
singled out by Rolf Gardiner as the Fascist hero par excellence. 
There may possibly be signs that Faulkner dislikes industrial 
values, but further than this it is not fair to push him. 
Unfortunately in these last ‘positive’ works, however, to 
which one can now most definitely add A Fable, he has been 
wrestling with an angel and, to be brief, one wishes that he 
wouldn’t. The evident moral of Requiem for a Nun is that we 
must believe, that faith alone is all-important. Nancy tells 
Temple at the end of this play, ‘All you need, all you have to do, 
is just believe. So maybe —’ ‘Believe what?’ Temple comes 
back. ‘Just believe,’ Nancy answers. The runner echoes this to 
the old Negro in A Fable: ‘Maybe what I need is to have to meet 
somebody. To believe. Not in anything: just to believe.’ Now 
this may be sincerely felt, and in the form of a Nobel Prize ad- 
dress it makes heartening hearing, but unless it is dramatized, 
unless it is made over into art, it tends in a long novel to de- 
generate into literary evangelism. 
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A Fable is one of Faulkner’s longest novels, nine years in the 
writing, and as if sensing some crisis in his literary career he has 
moved away from the American scene for it. Excluding the 
epilogue called ‘To-morrow’, the action takes place in one week 
in May 1918* in France -— ‘the cradle of the liberty of the human 
spirit’. (This is not the first work Faulkner has set in wartime 
France, nor is it, as Professor Carvel Collins observes, his first 
fictional Passion, for there are elements of a systematic Holy 
Week in The Sound and the Fury.) On Monday morning an attack 
is to go in. The officers and N C O’s go over the top, but the 
other ranks refuse to follow; what is more, the enemy make no 
retaliation. In short, a French regiment of some 3,000 men 
mutinies (a study of this theme in recent American fiction might 
well be revealing). The symbolism is explicit. It transpires that 
a Corporal (Christ), a ‘foreign’ Frenchman of ‘Middle-Euro- 
pean nationality’ (Jewish), has won over the entire regiment, as 
well as the Germans confronting it, to a form of pacifist Free 
Masonry (Christianity, or perhaps a sort of Toc H). Accord- 
ingly, when the attack fails to go in and the truce spreads along 
the line, the Corporal and his twelve comrades (the twelve 
Apostles, who include a Peter and a Judas) are charged with 
refusing to face the enemy. 

The general commanding the Division, however, a French- 
man called General Gragnon (Cesar), irascibly demands that the 
whole regiment be executed for mutiny, and they are in fact all 
pulled out of the line. At the same time, in a sub-plot concerning 
an R AF pilot, an English Jew called David Levine, a German 
general has been flown over to parley. The whole incident is re- 
ported to ‘the old generalissimo’, the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, none other, one supposes, than Marshal Foch himself. 
Foch, whose past life here includes a period of monastic retreat 
(the withdrawal of the hero from experience, like Moses, before 
returning to influence the world), apparently represents God the 
Father (‘the Giver of all life’ as he is called in one place). How- 
ever, few of these characters can be pin-pointed to a one-to-one 
symbolism and the old Marshal contains elements of Jehovah 
(versus the New Testament Corporal) and of his own opposite, 
Satan. This reversal of roles within a single character is mirrored 


* Reviewing A Fable for Partisan Review, V. S. Pritchett imagines the 
date to be 1916; Robert Coughlan, in his recent The Private World of William 
Faulkner, proves an equally careless reader, ascribing the mutiny to 1917. 
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in the action. Thus, although the Corporal turns out to be the 
Marshal’s illegitimate son (by a peasant woman called Marthe 
or Magda), the Marshal tempts the Corporal with a reprieve at 
the end, on a hill, offering a bribe of power over man in a 
typically Satanic manner. At the same time this scene seems 
to show the Marshal as God the Father offering a reprieve 
to His Son, a sort of contemporary agony in the garden, 
the reversal of roles serving to satirize the reversal of values in 
the modern world — ‘Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup 
from me: nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done’ (Luke 
xxii, 42). Faulkner’s Corporal resolutely refuses a reprieve for 
inciting to mutiny, he knows that he must go through with it 
now, that the war was ‘his own destiny’, that ‘fate would use it 
to prove him to his father . . . and victory itself would be that 
day when at last you would see one another face to face’ (cp. 
Paradise Lost, 111, 260-65). So the Corporal rejects the offers and 
suffers the death penalty on Friday. 

There is almost everything there could be in this legend: the 
Corporal’s birth in a stable, the miracles of healing the sick and 
of the loaves and the fishes, ‘the wedding and the wine’, the last 
dinner, the breaking of the bread, the three crosses, the thieves, 
the crown of thorns (here barbed-wire), even the eventual 
resurrection, for the Corporal’s coffin is found empty at the end. 
The work abounds in trinities*, from the three generals ‘power- 
ful as archbishops in their trinity’ (here a Czsar-trinity) to the 
three women who wander rather obviously through the work 
(Faith, Hope, and Charity). These women consist of the Cor- 
poral’s ‘wife’, a young Marseille whore or Mary Magdalene 
(surely the theme of the saintly prostitute has been written out 
by now); the Corporal’s mother, Marthe, and his aunt Marya, 
who is insane — ‘She has flies up here,’ as one character puts it. 
There is a Negro minister, a fine character called the Reverend 
Tobe Sutterfield, who seems to spring from the Yoknapatawpha 
repertoire and quite literally plays the part of the Baptist (‘I 
bears witness’); there is the Wandering Jew motif — a British 
colonel and an American captain both saw the Corporal dead 


* It is significant that the racehorse, nursed by the trinity of horse- 
thieves, is constantly described as running only on three legs. This perhaps 
reduces the racehorse to the proportions of the Biblical ass, on which Christ 
rode. The Palm Sunday symbolism in turn connects with the humility of 
the spoon, which in certain sects is used to administer the Sacrament and 
of which much is made at the end of A Fable. 
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in 1914 and 1917 respectively; there is a British runner who has 
experiences reminiscent of St Paul’s; there is even some textual 
interpretation of the Gospels thrown in for good measure, 
Faulkner’s explication of Christ’s relationship to Peter varying 
here from de Sade’s.t 

It is impossible to doubt the integrity with which Faulkner 
has applied himself to this theme; every possible attempt has 
been made to vitalize the story, but it is still difficult to take 
interest in it. It is all very well to approve in the abstract ‘man’s 
enduring anguish and his invincible dust’ as theme, ‘his infinite 
capacity — no: passion — for unfact’. But the theme must be 
made over into art. The Corporal, as Christ, is shadowy and 
vague, and while this may be reverently religious in treatment, 
such does not make an artistic character. The old Marshal 
makes an immense plea for human dignity at the end, a long en- 
largement of Faulkner’s own Nobel Prize address, but I am 
afraid that it is the more negative aspects of the book which 
carry the artistic truth. (Malcolm Cowley disagrees, finding this 
‘temptation’ scene at the end ‘one that might be compared with 
Dostoevski’s fable of the Grand Inquisitor’.) One notices at 
once how the story comes to life in the long aside — previously 
published, in 1950, as ‘Notes on a Horsethief’ — dealing with the 
theft of a racehorse in the American South. This depicts another 
trinity, this time of thieves, comprising the Negro minister, the 
‘no-aged’ or ‘middle-ageless Negro man’ with his ‘Roman 
Senator’s head’ (the Cesar motif again), the Cockney groom, 
‘fatherless, wifeless, sterile . . . the world’s portionless and in- 
tractable and inconsolable orphan’, and their child jockey. 
Again the book springs to life in the section dealing with the 
British flyer, who eventually shoots himself in a latrine (I refer 
to the first section called “Tuesday’), just as a French chaplain 
also commits suicide, in this case with a bayonet, thus providing 


} In A Fable Faulkner has a lengthy comment on the text “Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church’ (Matthew xvi, 18). In his 
long conversation with Justine on religion, the Comte de Bressac is made by 
de Sade to suggest that Christ approved of sodomy, His teaching supposedly 
consisting of subtle pro-homosexual puns and innuendoes — ‘The Marquis 
de Biévre never made one quite as clever as the Nazarene’s to his disciple: 
“Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build my church’’; and they tell 
us that witty language is one of our century’s innovations!’ Presumably the 
Comte de Bressac would have given a similarly scabrous reading to Matthew 
Xvi, 23. 
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the detail of the spear in the side for the Corporal’s ‘crucifixion’. 
There are powerful individual scenes of action, too, as in the 
shooting of the Quartermaster-General at the end, but it is hard 
to rid oneself of -he impression that this is a heavily padded work. 

It is not that the manner is obscure. A Fable is actually one of 
Faulkner’s most accessible works. We are assisted by the time 
divisions instead of, as is usual, being held up by them; the 
lorries drive the mutineers into the Place de Ville of Chaulnes- 
mont on ‘Wednesday’ in Section I. The long Section VII is 
called ‘Wednesday Night’ and goes back logically to the girl 
who fainted from hunger during the first scene. Faulkner’s 
elliptical method, here minimal, succeeds when it is functional. 
At its most complex it proves brilliantly so in The Sound and the 
Fury when it is necessary that we learn the truth by obstacle, 
as Cowley puts it, that the meaning should retreat before us in 
order that we may fully experience the imbecility of Benjy. 
Lawrence Edward Bowling contributed a pioneer study of this 
novel to the Kenyon Review for Autumn 1948, and it seems to me 
to justify every obscurity. Since then, however, there has been 
‘rather a lot of writing on Faulkner’s famous ‘rhetoric’. Indeed, 
he might now claim, with T. S. Eliot: 


En Amérique, professeur ; 

En Angleterre, journaliste; 

C’est 4 grands pas et en sueur 
Que vous suivrez 4 peine ma piste. 


One might add that Faulkner was always ready to drop his 
difficulties even in his involved ‘great’ period (1929-32) for the 
purposes of Light in August; for this is a straightforward novel 
excepting the stream-of-consciousness flash-back into Christ- 
mas’s boyhood, now a fairly usual method for handling a retreat 
from the original narrative. And perhaps the clue to Faulkner’s 
intention is provided by that nice phrase at the opening of the 
sixth section of this very novel — ‘Memory believes before know- 
ing remembers.’ This suggests that the problem is less one of 
technique than of ideas. Faulkner usually solves technical prob- 
lems satisfactorily and the blanketing of understanding by his 
style, that of seventeenth-century baroque prose really, imposes 
a necessary delay on the reader. But more recently this prose has 
tended to grow overloaded. Howe observed danger signals in 
The Wild Palms, as when Wilbourne says ot his life with Char- 
lotte in Chicago: 
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It was the mausoleum of love, it was the stinking catafalque 
of the dead corpse borne between the olfactoryless walking 
shapes of the immortal unsentient demanding ancient meat. 


And what, if one pauses to analyse it, does the following de- 
scription of Grandlieu Street in Pylon really mean — ‘the 
butterflyspawn against the choraldrop of the dawn’s biding 
white wings’? There are relics of Hart Crane or Thomas Wolfe 
gone stale in Requiem for a Nun, or requiem for a noun as Peter 
de Vries calls it, also — ‘one unanimous golden affirmation ulu- 
lated the nation’s boundless immeasureable fotenoon’. But in 
the earlier works this rococo was set against terse modern dia- 
logue and was in a sense itself a comment on the contemporary 
predicament. In A Fable one sentence runs for three pages, cul- 
minating in the word ‘immortality’, while Foch himself has a 
twenty-six-line sentence. Indeed, the dialogue is now becoming 
rather like a parody of Henry James. In Requiem for a Nun 
Temple frequently speaks as follows: 


What else did I — as you put it — come all the way back from 
California for, not to mention a — as you have probably put 
that too — faked coincidence to save — as I would put it I sup- 
pose — my face? 


This is bad enough in Temple, but when Marshal Foch starts 
talking this way I feel sympathy with Horatio in a similar situa- 
tion, ‘Is’t not possible to understand in another tongue?’ So 
Foch tells the Corporal: 


We are two articulations, self-elected possibly, anyway 
elected, anyway postulated, not so much to defend as to test 
two inimical conditions which, through no fault of ours but 
through the simple paucity and restrictions of the arena where 
they meet, must contend and — one of them — perish. 


The turgid, near-porridgy texture of Faulkner’s descriptive 
prose may match the theme, with its incest and decay, of a work 
like Absalom, Absalom! It is possibly even suitable for the dia- 
logue of Southern patricians and poetic Negroes to-day — in- 
deed, the ‘rhetoric’ of A Fable best suits Section VI, the old 
Negro’s story — but it is surely disconcerting to hear a twentieth- 
century Army general say, as a matter of course, ‘From the 
loins of man’s furious ineradicable greed sprang the captains 
and the colonels to his necessity.’ This appears all the more 
strained in a work where there has been a painstaking effort to 
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catch the nuances of British soldiers’ speech; this is done well 
and thoroughly (even down to a British warm being referred to 
as ‘a warm’), but even so I noted that men about-face instead 
of about-turning, and cartridges are called shells. And would it 
really be possible, even at that stage of the war, to have a 
twenty-seven-year-old British brigadier, ‘less than four years 
out of Sandhurst’? There are more serious unrealities in the 
flippant way captains address general officers, in the unlikeli- 
hood of the Supreme Allied Commander dealing with petty 
offenders in the town where he finds himself, in the absurd 
stoicism exhibited throughout by nearly everyone — this is, I 
presume, the cliché of the tough American, a legacy no doubt 
from Hemingway, just as A Fable also bears its legacy from 
Gertrude Stein: 


because people are really kind, they really are capable of 
pity and compassion for the weak and orphaned and helpless 
because it is pity and compassion and they are weak and help- 
less and orphaned and people though of course you cannot, 
dare not believe that. 


There are, of course, some telling descriptions throughout this 
new work, the infantry returning from the front ‘like the faces of 
sleepwalkers looking backward across nightmares’, and our 
sympathies are often powerfully enlisted against those respon- 
sible for wars, ‘the priests of simple money’ as Faulkner calls 
them. (Controversy has already begun as to whether this is a 
pacifist novel or not; on the whole it seems to me to say that war 
is evil, but that some wars are necessary.) Yet Faulkner is clog- 
ging more and more of his prose, in this way reversing Yeats’s 
progress towards purification. Take one of the more successful 
passages from A Fable: 


Then the sunset gun went from the old citadel, deliberate 
and profound, as if a single muffled drumstick had been 
dropped once against the inverted bowl of hollow and resonant 
air, the sound fading slowly and deliberately, until at last, with 
no suture to mark its close, it was lost in the murmur of bunting 
with which the flags, bright blooms of glory myriad across the 
embattled continent, sank, windless again, down. 


This is effective enough, to be sure, but why may not more of 
these words be allowed to do their own work? ‘Bright’ tends to 
be contained in ‘blooms’. ‘A drumstick’ is bound to be ‘single’. 
So many impingements on the consciousness begin to cry Fire! 
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at us too often. We fail to react. One wonders if a pruned ver- 
sion of this passage would not touch off our responses, and the 
same responses in us, more readily: 

Then the sunset gun went from the citadel, as if a muffled 
drumstick had been dropped against the bowl of air, the sound 
fading, until at last, with no suture to mark its close, it was lost 
in the murmur of bunting with which the flags, blooms of glory 
across the embattled continent, sank down. 

It is fatal for a writer to have one eye on posterity, let alone on 
American dons. His work will only deaden as a result. In his 
‘great’ period, the period of his own obscurity and poverty, 
Faulkner wrote as he pleased and did not shirk the fully con- 
temporary scene. When all is said and done it may simply be 
that his gift is not suited to this new ‘positive’ approach. He has 
not improved in power on some of his most negative novels. And 
one is actually more uplifted, more conscious of man’s ‘infinite 
capacity .. . for unfact’, after reading Light in August with its 
holocaust of an ending than after putting down the new novel. 
The negative books are, in fact, coming to mean more and more 
to us each year we draw nearer our thermonuclear doom, 
nearer to what Faulkner has himself projected in fiction so ably, 
namely, hyperbolic horror. 

Anxious not to over-estimate, some American critics have to 
my mind erred on the side of severity towards Faulkner as a 
whole. Howe deprives him of the highest rank for the charge 
that others level: Faulkner has never had the fortune to be 
grounded in a literary tradition; hence he lacks ability. to trans- 
figure his work, to make the everyday universally significant, in 
the way that George Eliot (on whom Howe rests his comparison 
here) could. Henry James puts it thus: “The moral is that the 
flower of art blooms only where the soil is deep, and that it takes 
a great deal of history to produce a little literature.’ But was 
there ‘a great deal of history’ to produce the Russian domestic 
novel of the last century? Possibly. In any case, Turgenev ex- 
plains the same thing in a letter to Botkin in 1856, contrasting 
the great classical writers for whom everything was ‘local’, and 
therefore universal, with the moderns, who wrote for posterity 
and failed to transmute their work at all. Or again, as Flaubert 
complimented Turgenev, “Tout en étant particulier, vous étes 
général.” 

In his best Yoknapatawpha work Faulkner has been ‘local’ in 
this special sense, and thus universally significant. A Fable seems 
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to me the reverse. Even in Faulkner’s most powerful books, 
however, there is a certain failure in literary perspective per- 
haps. Howe points to a lack of depth in Faulkner’s young 
women. But after all are not characters like Temple and Char- 
lotte simply American representatives of the Fatal Woman of 
Gothic tradition, just as the blasphemy in the ‘great’ period is 
that of romantic agony ? In fact, it is possible to say that lack of 
tradition, if it be such, has helped Faulkner satirize a milieu 
which lacks tradition. All the tradition in the world has not 
made contemporary English writers any more able in this re- 
spect than Faulkner. As Professor Harry Levin puts it, ‘When 
Huxley and Waugh satirize the American way of life, it some- 
how resists their satire — not because it is invulnerable but be- 
cause it is fairly tough, while their techniques are too brittle, 
their values too sentimental.’ We in England have ‘a great deal 
of history’ but no novelist who begins to approach Faulkner in 
stature, with all his faults. 

In Situations I, indeed, Sartre makes a more generous estimate 
of this fundamentally wonderful writer possible. Faulkner, 
Sartre says, has decapitated the future, especially in The Sound 
and the Fury (where one may note the watch motif in this con- 
nexion). Proust, Sartre goes on, and one can add Larbaud and 
others to his comparison, could not go as far as this; Proust 
could merge the future with the past, he could mix both in the 
flux of the present, but he was a French writer with his classical 
heritage behind him. He had to acknowledge a future, the 
something that follows after the now. The doctrine of noblesse 
oblige in literature, in which our ancestors are always looking 
over our shoulders, cannot be easily cast off by the European 
writer. No European, Sartre seems to be saying, could have 
pushed the contemporary preoccupation with time as far as has 
Faulkner. Yet Faulkner’s conclusion in this aspect of his work 
seems to me precisely our predicament to-day. Living under the 
shadow of the hydrogen bomb, our future is now decapitated 
indeed. It is no longer necessary, that is, to point out that the 
state of the Faulknerian character is validated by being a fos- 
sible position, a feasible statement in the face of nothing. It is, 
quite literally, our position now. We are the lost men Faulkner 
began to adumbrate some thirty-five years ago. The blackjack 
has not hit us on the back of the head as yet, but we are waiting. 
Or, as the old Marshal puts it in one of his Satanic moments in 
A Fable, ‘We are all our own paupers, derelict.’ 
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THE GAY APPRENTICE* 
David Paul 


‘I do love anything absurd.’ Jane Austen would have been sur- 
prised to share a preoccupation with Sartre and Camus, and 
would certainly not have recognized its results in their case as 
having anything in common with hers. Yet a word keeps some 
fundamental fixity of meaning, however wide its uses; and the 
contradiction, in the case of absurdity, can be explained by the 
fact that, like some other abstract terms, it is two-edged. It cuts 
in two different directions of meaning. Or, if you like, there are 
two totally opposite kinds of absurdity, one of them apparently 
devoid of any informing logic, and the other over-supplied with 
it. It is easy to see which of the two Camus has erected into a 
symbol and a principle. To the human mind, reasoning with all 
the authority it can derive from its own self-invented principles, 
the conditions of human life, with no faith or purpose imposed 
on them to give them shape, are ridiculously illogical. But to the 
same disposition of mind certain forms of art may seem ridicu- 
lous because they obey a set of arbitrary, esoteric and yet strictly 
logical rules. Such is the case of the Alice books, where character 
and incident, violent, eccentric and unpredictable as they may 
be, are felt to be based on a set of rules which are much more 
rigid in their application than any which can be discovered to 

apply to daily life. They are, in fact, the rules of a game. Any 

art can be dismissed as a kind of game. Pascal’s condemnation 

of painting remains logically unanswerable. But then the laws 

of logic stand forlorn and sterile, midway between the unre- 
sponsive chaos of life and the equally feckless but happily self- 
centred systems of art. 

Between Carroll and Camus, it may seem easy to guess to 
which side of the balances Jane Austen might incline. But, for 
an ‘ignorant, unlearned female’, she was curiously averse to the 
one-sided view. She was neither eccentric, intense, nor narrow- 
minded, and she was never ridden by a principle. Consequently, 


* The Works of Jane Austin: Volume VI. Minor Works. Edited by 
R. W. Chapman. (O.U.P. 21s.) 
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though the absurd was always to signify comedy for her, and not 
despair, waste or tragedy, she shows a decided taste for both 
kinds. As a parodist, in her Juvenilia she has much in common 
with Carroll. But as an acutely reasonable person she was peri- 
odically fascinated by the other kind of absurdity, the motive- 
less inanity which seems to prompt certain kinds of talk and 
behaviour and to inhabit certain minds. Her letters show how 
abundant her real opportunities were in this field. And every 
one of her novels has at least one specimen culled from the great 
inane. Mr Collins, of course, comes at once to mind. In theory 
his leading motives are obvious enough. Obsequiousness and 
self-importance are complementary characteristics, but when 
they are both carried to Mr Collins’s pitch of intensity they can- 
cel each other out. Off-stage he is an easily accountable character; 
but the moment he appears he becomes something much more, 
because more incredible — a tremendous, mouthing vacuum. 
One of the happiest of all the inanities is the slightest. Char- 
lotte Palmer, in Sense and Sensibility, simply laughs. There is 
nothing else to her character. She has carried good-humour toa 
point just short of feeble-mindedness. She laughs at almost any- 
thing; above all, she laughs at her husband’s outraged contempt 
for her. And her laugh has the effect, in the narrative, of a dis- 
cordant, frivolous oboe suddenly and felicitously impinging on 
the ordered progress of a Haydn symphony. Charlotte is a rattle 
who laughs instead of talking. But the talkers were an early 
prey, and in one of the most serious of the early works, Catharine, 
we have an example of inanity in full spate. The heroine is 
having her first conversation with Camilla, a new, fashionable 
acquaintance from whom she had been hoping everything in 
the way of understanding and friendship, and gets only this kind 
of thing instead: 









































“You have read Mrs Smith’s novels, I suppose?’ said she to 
her companion. — ‘Oh! Yes,’ replied the other, ‘and I am quite 
delighted with them — They are the sweetest things in the 
world —’ ‘And which do you prefer of them?’ ‘Oh! Dear, I 
think there is no comparison between them — Emmeline is so 
much better than any of the others —’ ‘Many people think so, I 
know; but there does not appear to be so great a disproportion 
in their merits to me; do you think it is better written ?’ ‘Oh! I 
do not know anything about that — but it is better in everything — 
Besides, Ethelinde is so long -’ “That is a very common objec- 
tion, I believe,’ said Kitty, ‘but for my own part, if a book is 
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nd not well written, I always find it too short.’ ‘So do I, only I get 
r both tired of it before it is finished.’ ‘But did not you find the story of 
mmon Ethelinde very interesting ? And the Descriptions of Grasmere, 
$ peri- are not they beautiful?’ ‘Oh! I missed them all, because I was 
1otive- in such a hurry to get to the end of it —’ Then from an easy 
k and & transition she added, “We are going to the Lakes this Autumn, 
os thie and I am quite Mad with Joy; Sir Henry Devereux has promised 
to go with us, and that will make it so pleasant, you know ~’ 
os ‘I dare say it will, but I think it is a pity that Sir Henry’s 
great § powers of pleasing were not reserved for an occasion where 
theory - they might be more wanted. — However I quite envy you the 
ss and pleasure of such a scheme.’ ‘Oh! I am quite delighted with the 
when thoughts of it; I can think of nothing else. I assure you I have 
y can- done nothing for this last Month but plan what Cloathes I 
racter; should take with me, and I ee at last determined to take very 
more, few indeed besides my Travelling-Dress, and so I advise you to 
uum. do, when ever you go; for I intend in case we should fall in 
Char- with any races, or stop at Matlock or Scarborough, to have 
ee some Things made for the occasion.’ 
“You intend then to go into Yorkshire ?’ 
ur tom ‘I believe not — indeed I know nothing of the Route, for I 
st any- never trouble myself about such things — I only know that we 
‘tempt are to go from Derbyshire to Matlock and Scarborough, but to 
fa dis- which of them first I neither know nor care. — I am in hopes 
ing on of meeting some particular friends of mine at Scarboro — 
. rattle Augusta told me in her last letter that Sir Peter talked of 
| early going; but then you know that is so uncertain. I cannot bear 
tharine, Sir Peter, he is such a horrid creature ~’ 
vine is ‘He is, is he?’ said Kitty, not knowing what else to say. ‘Oh! 
onable He is quite shocking.’ Here the conversation was interrupted, 
oe and Kitty was left in a painful Uncertainty, as to the particulars 
me of Sir Peter’s Character. She knew only that he was Horrid and 
is kind Shocking, but why, and in what, yet remained to be discovered. 


Catharine, written when she was sixteen, is Jane Austen’s first 
attempt at serious fiction. It remained unfinished for more rea- 
sons than one, but chiefly I think because it was the first ex- 
periment outside the ordered confines and the comic symmetry 
of the high-spirited parodies, the explicit essays in absurdity 
which had so far been her favourite exercise. These are endlessly 
enjoyable in their own way. And they are never to be conde- 
scended to. They disclose an almost frightening maturity. No 
mind was ever less naif or less sentimental than Jane Austen’s. 
That is the quality in her which deters some people. To think 
even of Swift is to remember the sentimental self-exposure of the 
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Journal to Stella. George Eliot, at fifty or so, sitting down to 
write Romola, a novel of the Italian Renaissance, or Flaubert 
setting out on a pilgrimage to Africa to prepare for Salammbo, 
are both glaring examples of a naiveié of which Jane Austen 
could not have been guilty, even at the age of sixteen. She would 
have seen as clearly through the realist fallacy as she did through 
the romantic fallacy when she wrote Love and Freindship. 

It has always been a fatal temptation for the novelist to sup- 
pose that he can render life as it really is, or was at some par- 
ticular time or place, and so forget that whatever he writes must 
be drawn from the reactions, subjective or objective, of his own 
individual imagination. Jane Austen’s early work shows, I 
think, from the first that her intentions as a novelist were quite 
consciously to make out of life something that it was not; some- 
thing better, simpler and more satisfying. Life is remote enough 
from the average operatic libretto. Yet the plot she used six 
times, with variations, is far more deliberately simple and arti- 
ficial in its basic structure than most operatic libretti. The 
realistic detail with which she clothed it was not seriously in- 
tended to make the resulting novel a picture of life as she saw it. 
(Life as she saw it, in her letters, is quite a different thing, the 
more disconcertingly so for the casual resemblances.) It was 
intended to create a double conviction. Daily living has an 
edgeless indefinite quality which cries out for resolution — of the 
kind which can be found in music, mathematics or in the 
ordered shape of a story. But in the case of the story the ordered 
shape can only satisfy if it is informed with a sense of living 
which has been distilled from personal experience. This resolu- 
tion of shape and content is carried to a more perfect pitch in 
Jane Austen’s work than in that of any other novelist. We see 
and experience the life of her novels both from within and with- 
out, just as, in front of Van Eyck’s portrait of Jan Arnolfini and 
his wife, we are both inside and outside the room in which the 
two figures are standing. And the painter’s magic is achieved in 
the same way. The artifice of the picture as a whole is completely 
fused with the faithful rendering of each object it includes — an 
orange, a lap-dog, a pair of slippers, a mirror, and the man and 
woman making the supreme vow of betrothal. 

Jane Austen’s early burlesques were all essays in pure artifice. 
But in themselves they hold the key to the felicities that were to 
follow. And they were all aimed at that other non-Camusian, 
super-logical absurdity, some of whose rules have been admirably 
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defined in Elizabeth Sewell’s The Field of Nonsense, a study 
which investigates the order and purpose underlying the appar- 
ently disorderly realms of Carroll and Lear. ‘Nonsense’, when 
applied to this field of writing, is of course an arbitrary term 
which has stuck, like the label ‘metaphysical’, to a certain class 
of poetry. Lewis Carroll was a mathematician, and no more 
systematic and logical mind than his ever applied itself to 
imaginative writing in English. The Alice books have no more 
nonsense about them than Gulliver's Travels. The element of 
parody is strong in both works, and the scope of each is carefully 
delimited so as to enclose it from all danger of appearing to be a 
reproduction of real experience. Carroll’s aim, as elucidated by 
Miss Sewell, was to shut out all suggestion of the vague and the 
infinite and confine himself to a world of objects, numbers, 
places and persons in which the finite was absolute. He wanted 
to reduce the incalculability of life to a set of calculable rules. 
In order to do so he took some of the set rules of behaviour from 
daily life, some of the rules of games (chess and cards), and 
produced them to a logically complete absurdity. 

In a similar spirit, but without any of his eccentricity, Jane 
Austen took the rules of the average novel of her day and pro- 
duced them to absurdity in her burlesques. One of them, Evelyn, 
is a skit on the eighteenth-century cant of high-flown sentiment 
and high-minded generosity. It begins with a Mr Gower, a 
traveller, alighting at a village ale-house and asking the land- 
lady, Mrs Willis, if there is a house to let in the neighbourhood. 

‘Alas! Sir,’ replied Mrs Willis, ‘there is none. Every house in 

this village, from the sweetness of the situation and the purity 

of the air, in which neither Misery, Illhealth or Vice are ever 

wafted, is inhabited. And yet (after a short pause) there is a 

Family who, tho’ warmly attached to the spot, yet from a pe- 

culiar Generosity of disposition would perhaps be willing to 

oblige you with their house.’ 





Mr Gower makes for the place at once, and it is described 
with a precision and symmetry which was always to be a part 
of the writer’s method: 


It was in the exact centre of a small circular paddock, which 
was enclosed by a regular paling, & bordered with a planta- 
tion of Lombardy poplars and Spruce firs alternatively placed 
in three rows. A gravel walk ran through this beautiful shrub- 
bery, and as the remainder of the paddock was unincumbered 
with any other Timber, the surface of it perfectly even and 
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smooth, and grazed by four white Cows which were disposed 

at equal distance from each other, the whole appearance of 

the place as Mr Gower entered the Paddock was uncommonly 

striking. 

There follows a crescendo of absurdity in which names, 
numbers and things predominate and no detail is imprecise: 

‘Bring up some Chocolate immediately,’ says Mrs Webb, 
the lady of the house. ‘Spread a cloth in the Dining-parlour, 
and carry in the venison pasty. In the meantime let the 

Gentleman have some sandwiches, and bring in a Basket of 

Fruit — Send up some Ices and a basin of Soup, and do not 

forget some Jellies and Cakes.’ 

After the gift of her purse and the promise of ‘an hundred 
pounds’ which she knows her husband to have in the house, her 
husband enters, and as soon as Mr Gower asks them for their 
house it is his. When the daughters of the family come in, he 
falls in love with the eldest, who is instantly offered to him, with 
apologies for her fortune, ‘which is but ten thousand pounds’. 
’ Once Mr Gower is married and installed, the target of the story 
changes from generosity to sentiment. He suddenly recollects 
his sister Rose, a thirteenth daughter, and her unhappy love- 
affair with a high-born youth whose angry father 

finding from his conversation how determined he was to 

no other woman, sent him for a fortnight to the Isle of Wight, 

under the care of the Family Chaplain, with the hope of over- 

coming his constancy by Time and Absence in a foreign 

Country. 

He is drowned on the voyage, and all Mr Gower’s efforts to 
vindicate and console his unhappy sister are put an end to when 
he returns to the family home at Carlisle and finds that she has 
quietly married a Mr Davenport. Returning to the village of 
Evelyn he finds that his own wife has died of grief in his absence. 
He marries the amiable Mrs Willis, Mr and Mrs Davenport are 
installed in the Ale-house, and all the threads of the story are 
carefully drawn in, as they always were to be, at the end. Even 
the generous Webbs are found to be happily settled in Westgate 
Buildings, Bath. 

The material of Evelyn, as of the better-known Love and 
Friendship, is almost wholly literary, though it is used with the 
vigour and acumen of a native imagination. Both touch the 
same extreme in the young writer’s range of experiment. There 
is a steady oscillation of tone and purpose within this range, 
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dictated by the need for perfect balance, which is to continue 
throughout the later novels. In the early work there is a de- 
liberate reaction from one method to its opposite; the two might 
be labelled artificial and naturalistic, and neither was ever 
to be dispensed with. It is the writer’s triumph that in the ma- 
ture works the two methods become indistinguishably merged. 
A scene in Mansfield Park or Emma — the play-choosing scene, or 
the game with the alphabet-blocks —- may seem absolutely and 
effortlessly to the life. It is only the more so because it is sustained 
and held in by the artifice of the structure as a whole. The 
naturalness for its own sake, with no esthetic purpose beyond it, 
would soon cease to tell — as it invariably does in all essays in 
that particular kind of fiction. 

Catharine, the first essay in sober fiction, is a reaction from the 
self-imposed limits and the absurd symmetry of the burlesques. 
It is a study in outright indiscretion of a kind which the author 
was not to attempt again. How far it was to go we cannot guess. 
Perhaps it was left unfinished because, in a curious way, it has 
already gone too far. The heroine is an impulsive and lonely 
girl, an orphan, under the care of an aunt, Mrs Percival. Mrs 
Percival might be described as a widowed spinster, and her 
temperament — that of a mind dominated by the fear of life and 
of the sexual nightmare — while it has no parallel in Jane 
Austen, is prophetic of some of the women in Henry James and 
the early novels of E. M. Forster. Mrs Percival is a woman 
whose wishes are nearly always conquered by her fears, though 
the two remain constantly at war. Throughout the story she 
keeps up a chorus of comic, sinister irrelevance with her con- 
victions that 

the whole race of Mankind were degenerating. Everything she 

believed was going to rack and ruin, all order was destroyed 

over the face of the world. The house of Commons she heard 

did not break up some-times till five in the morning, and De- 

pravity never was so general before. 

The real root of her concern for her niece is dragged to the sur- 
face when some friends whom she has to stay with her are 
unexpectedly joined by their son. Young Stanley proves to be 
a handsome, easy-going cad who at once makes a dead set at 
Catharine and puts her into a flutter. Mrs Percival at once asks 


her friends to send him away. 


‘I do not speak, Sir,’ she continued, ‘out of any disrespect to 
You. But I could not answer it to myself to allow of his stay: 
18 
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there is no knowing what might be the consequence of it, if he 

were to continue here, for girls nowadays will always give a 

handsome Young Man the preference over any other . . . you 

will oblige me very much by desiring your son to leave Chet- 
wynde or I cannot be answerable for what may happen be- 
tween him and my Niece. You will be surprised to hear me say 

it,’ she continued, lowering her voice, “but truth will out, and I 

must own that Kitty is one of the most impudent Girls that 

ever existed. Her intimacies with Young Men are abominable, 
and it is all the same to her who it is, no one comes amiss to 
her. I assure you, Sir, that I have seen her sit and laugh and 
whisper with a Young Man whom she has not seen above half 

a dozen times. Her behaviour indeed is scandalous, and there- 

fore I beg you will send your son away immediately or every- 

thing will be at sixes and sevens.’ 

Now the cat is out of the bag, and it proves to be the monster 
of sex. At least it is a monster in Mrs Percival’s mind, though it 
was never to be that in her author’s. Sex may be the raison d’étre 
of all fiction — of all art for that matter. It is nowhere more 
exactly so than in the alertness and vivacity underlying all her 
novels, where it is put under a classic restraint which refines 
without ever dimming or disguising it. In Mrs Percival’s case it 
is a question of repression, and once the repression is gone 
something decidedly sinister appears. The climax comes when 
young Stanley, chatting alone with Catharine in her bower in 
the garden, sees her aunt approaching, suddenly kisses the girl, 
and runs away. As soon as she reaches the bower, Mrs Percival 
gives way to a paroxysm of terror and rage, equally divided be- 
tween concern for her niece’s virtue — ‘ “‘Profligate as I knew you 
to be, I was not prepared for such a sight. This is beyond any- 
thing you ever did before’ ’ — and concern for her own health — 
‘ “T must have caught a dreadful cold by this time — I am sure 
of being lain up all the winter by it. . . . I must and will have 
that arbour pulled down — it will be the death of me.” ’ By now 
the Bower, which gives the piece its sub-title, is taking on a sig- 
nificance, both potent and ambiguous, which seems to prophesy 
the strengths and weaknesses of the use of symbolism in many a 
later novelist. The trouble with the symbol is that it may attract 
a greater variety of meaning than the author is aware of or can 
manipulate. It may — as in Melville at his best — be the perfect 
means for conveying a complex of meanings which could not 
otherwise be expressed, and which cannot be divided; or it may 
- as in Melville at his worst — be a cloak for the activities of a 
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mind which does not quite know what it would be at. In the 
case of Catharine it is a symptom of the young writer contending 
with the unmanageable, with forces which have broken out be- 
yond her purpose and threaten to disrupt her powers as a con- 
scious craftsman. Yet the symbolic meaning of the bower is 
sufficiently clear and concentrated, even if it is not all conscious. 
It becomes the magnetic centre of the story because it is the 
Virgin’s Bower, the symbol of Catharine’s sense of her sexual 
maturity, of her wish for independence, for secrecy even, from 
her intrusive aunt. The aunt’s determination to have it pulled 
down exposes the fact that her wish to protect her niece’s virtue 
is in reality a destructive impulse. The whole situation is an odd 
one, outside the Jane Austen canon. It is such as a Henry James 
might have handled — one can imagine the New England setting 
— with infinite caution, and with an effect all the more sinister 
for being embedded in a magnetic field of shying conjectures. 

It is not surprising if Jane Austen’s first attempt at serious 
fiction went a little astray. It was her first foray outside the 
symmetrical bounds of burlesque, and the first attempt to use 
material which was not literary. Nevertheless it shows her un- 
failing gift for making any situation which she handled unmis- 
takably her own, and unmistakably different from any of the 
others. She has the classic gift for endless variation of effect 
within a constant formula. This quality is strong even in 
Sanditon, which is otherwise the weakest of all her sustained 
efforts. It is her last writing, the work of an invalid who is deter- 
mined to keep up a task, The romantic impressionistic qualities 
which some admirers have read into it seem to me to be the 
symptoms of weakness and uncertainty. The one decided 
quality about Sanditon is its change of focus. As a novel about a 
newly forming seaside resort it would have been a world apart 
from the other novels as they are worlds apart from each other. 
But the actual writing will not compare, for strength and 
surety, even with the best of the juvenilia, with Love and Freind- 
ship for instance, which is also a world of its own — and in a way 
a curiously prophetic world. The youthful Shelley fed his mind 
on just such novels as Jane Austen here chose for her target: and 
her quartet of high-flown lovers, all extravagantly youthful, all 
wildly romantic in their scruples and their lack of them, their 
determination to suit the action to the word, or to discover a 
bombast of words tg suit their actions, forms a perfect and 
prophetic caricature of the world of Shelley, Harriet, Hogg, with 
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their parents, hangers-on, accomplices and enemies. Shelley is 
sometimes viewed as an unaccountable phenomenon, a flame 
come into being by a process of spontaneous combustion ; but in 
his youth at least he was a perfect example of nature imitating 
art, and the art in question is more tellingly enshrined in Love 
and Friendship than it was to be later in Nightmare Abbey, Pea- 
cock’s essay in the same genre, in which Shelley was explicitly 
chosen as his chief victim. 

Having tested both the extremes of her early range, Jane 
Austen evidently decided to try to incorporate and reconcile 
them in what may be called the last work of her apprenticeship, 
Northanger Abbey. But literary burlesque and straightforward 
treatment of original material prove to be awkward partners, 
and it is the literary material which often threatens to become 
extraneous. Nearly all the felicities are on the other side. The 
continuous reference to Udolpho and other works of Ann Rad- 
cliffe grows tedious and laboured as the real content of the story 
takes on life. Then. that life is almost suspended, while the 
literary parallels of the plot are slowly worked out. Having tied 
herself down to a specific programme, too slender in itself for a 
full-length novel, the writer has to fulfil it, but Northanger Abbey 
remains the most evidently laboured, in its latter half, of all her 
finished works. It marks a crisis, ending the stage of youthful 
experiment and involving maybe more experimental pains and 
uncertainties than any other work had done, or was to do 

From it she extracted the elements of her own formula, which 
she was to use with increasing mastery and variation through 
the rest of the novels As a formula for comedy it is as simple and 
as flexible as Racine’s for tragedy But where the poet continu- 
ally seeks to suggest the vague and the infinite in every syllable 
the novelist invariably kept to that particularity of place, per- 
son, season, number and thing which for her was the secret of 
felicity The infinite was curtained with the conventions of 
piety and gently shut out. That is perhaps the secret of content- 
ment for any artist. Listen, on the other hand, to Baudelaire: 

Je ne vois qu’infini par toutes les fenétres, 

Et mon esprit, toujours du vertige hanté, 
Jalouse du néant l’impossibilité. 

— Ah! Ne jamais sortir des Nombres et des Etres! 

Never to escape from the world of numbers and things has, 
for the artist, its own infinite compensation. Witness the con- 
tentment and fecundity of most of the great painters. The 
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infinite, like Nature, when shut out in one form tends to come 
back in another. And in the case of the artist who is content to 
work with explicit and limited means the infinite may re-enter 
in the variety of ends which the simple means can be made to 
serve. That is why it is dangerous to consider Jane Austen a 
limited writer. There have to be limits. To assume that she is not 
a ‘big’ novelist like Dickens is suspiciously like claiming that 
Mozart is not a ‘big’ composer like Tchaikovsky. To accuse her 
of narrowness or triviality is like condemning Vermeer for de- 
voting a lifetime of painting, almost, to the corner of a room, or 
Cézanne for spending so much time painting apples. 

In the transition from the gay apprentice to the sober crafts- 
man there is no diminution in the formal rigour underlying all 
her work. It both increases and recedes behind the content. It 
is nowhere more hidden and more insistent than in Mansfield 
Park. This, the most complex and secluded of all her works, is 
the most deeply connected with the traditions of universal 
story-telling. Just as King Lear grew from a folk-tale which is to 
be found in its crudest form in Grimm, so Mansfield Park is 
rigorously and consciously based on the best-known folk-tale of 
all — on no other, in fact, than Cinderella. At first glance this may 
seem astonishing and absurd, but the parallels are too frequent 
and too carefully displaced not to be conscious. Fanny, the 
heroine, is virtually but not actually an orphan. Julia and 
Maria, with their coarseness and self-confidence, admirably 
serve the functions of ugly sisters, and Mrs Norris just as ad- 
mirably fills the role of stepmother. And when the critical mo- 
ment arrives Sir Thomas Bertram comes appropriately forward 
as the overpowering fairy godfather. 

In a recent essay*, Lionel Trilling has remarked on the ap- 
parent deficiency of irony in the style of Mansfield Park as com- 
pared with the other novels. It may well present an almost 
forbiddingly demure face when the irony has so deeply entered 
into the soul. For the central irony is that Cinderella-Fanny, 
weak, submissive and priggish as she is, should refuse, should 
insist on refusing Prince Charming, against all the apparently 
superior and terrifyingly pressing counsel of her friends and her 
guardian. And the final twist to the irony is that she should 
prove to be perfectly right in her refusal. 

It is odd indeed that one of the most often bedizened of fairy 


* Encounter, September, 1954. 
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tales should be the origin of one of the strictest of novels. But 
there it is. Moreover, elements which have almost vanished from 
the tale are curiously restored in the novel. The element of or- 
deal, for instance, which relates Cinderella to the story of Cupid 
and Psyche, is most convincingly reinstated in the agonies of 
poor Fanny, secretly loving Edmund, openly pressed by Craw- 
ford, and having to submit to all the terrors of Sir Thomas’s 
disapproval. Again, one of the most telling touches in the fairy- 
tale, the switch-back from the splendours of the ball to rags and 
cinders, has of course grown banal with repetition. But in the 
novel it is re-established in all its force. When Sir Thomas, to 
teach Fanny a lesson for her stubbornness, sends her off home 
to what he hopes will be a salutary taste of the poverty and 


meanness she was born to, the transition from the upholstered — 


calm of the Park to the hard, bright vulgarity of Portsmouth 
effects one of the simplest yet most magical changes of key: in 
all fiction. And it completes the irony of the re-interpreted 
fairy-tale. Prince Charming finds his Cinderella again, is not 
deterred by her poverty — and she still refuses him. 

One wonders precisely what smile the author smiled when she 
wrote, apropos of Mansfield Park in one of her letters, that she 
was now writing a novel about ordination. But then, if it comes 
to that, what is the novel about? Perhaps it is simpler to say 
that, like a symphony, it is not about anything in particular. 
Certainly no simple basic theme could ever be more consum- 
mately orchestrated — or concealed. There is no faltering except 
in the final pages, where the ironic twist in the story leads to an 
awkward embarrassing compensation. I mean that paragraph 
where Edmund begins to persuade himself to love Fanny’s light 
eyes instead of Mary Crawford’s dark ones. All very well. But 
then Edmund and Fanny have been brought up together. 
Throughout the story he has been in every possible way her 
loving and considerate elder brother. That he should begin to 
consider himself as something else, however gradually, seems 
to bring into the atmosphere a faint whiff of — incest? It is 
queer, too, that, while any innocent reader would assume that 
in the play-acting episode Crawford and Maria are taking the 
parts of lovers, they are in fact — that is, in the play Lover’s Vows 
— mother and son. No more than hints and dismissable shadows. 
Yet it almost seems as if the shadow of incest has to hover in the 
wings or else intrude into the midst of every purely domestic 
drama, from Oedipus Rex to - Ivy Compton Burnett. 








PROGRESSIVE ART 


Alan Clutton-Brock 


It is a commonplace that Herbert Spencer’s cheerful views 
about the future — ‘Progress is not an accident but a necessity 
. . . It is certain that man must become perfect’ -— are no 
longer widely shared. Even the scientists who are daily con- 
fronted with a constant advance in knowledge and a persistent 
gain in power are nowadays more given to words of warning 
than of encouragement. But there is still one small section of 
the community which appears to subscribe to the doctrine of 
inevitable progress, and this, oddly enough, consists of the very 
last people whom one would expect to hold any such belief. 
Almost any artist or art critic of to-day must have had some 
opportunity of contrasting what is being done at the present 
time with works of the order of the Cathedral of Chartres or 
the paintings of Piero della Francesca and Rembrandt; yet it is 
precisely among those most concerned with modern develop- 
ments in the visual arts that we find the last living descendants 
of the optimists of a hundred years ago. 

In this they have exactly reversed the position as it was in 
the nineteenth century. At the time when faith in progress was 
strongest, artists and art critics such as Ruskin and Morris 
were among the first to hold a contrary opinion. ‘The nine- 
teenth century may be the consummation of all,’ G. E. Street 
wrote with reference to medieval French architecture, ‘but the 
evidences of its existence to posterity will not be one-tenth in 
number of those which such a reign as that of Philip Augustus 
has left, whilst none of them will come up to the high standard 
which in his time was invariably reached.’ This view may be 
contrasted with the words of Mr Lucio Costa, a Brazilian 
architect, and an enthusiastic admirer of the work of Le 
Corbusier, when he addressed an international conference of 
artists organized by U N ESCO in 1953. In his opinion the 
efforts and contributions of all nations are about to be com- 
bined; ‘despite the seeming impossibility of reconciling them, 
the truth more probably is that all are converging on a common 
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meeting ground towards a new and world-wide synthesis.’ 
And when this happens, ‘the evolutionary process will then 
shift to a new plane, to the healthy rhythm of a cycle without 
precedent — the most productive and the most human in 
history.’ By contrast with this Mr Henry Moore’s commenda- 
tion at the same conference of those public authorities which 
have ‘the vision and the courage to commission forward- 
looking works of art’? may be thought mild enough. But in fact 
Mr Moore could hardly have made this remark if he did not 
believe that a constant and inevitable improvement in the 
quality of works of art was occurring. If things are getting 
worse, then public authorities would surely do better to com- 
mission backward-looking works of art; if things are going to 
stay much the same then there seems to be no advantage 
in encouraging the artist to look either backwards or 
forwards, 

There is one obvious drawback to belief in progress, that it 
is depressing to be living in a present which must be in every 
way inferior to the future; nothing, for example, could be more 
exasperating than to be convinced that medical science would 
discover the secret of perpetual youth in precisely a hundred 
years’ time. This thought appears to weigh on a good many 
people’s minds and perhaps it is one reason why science fiction 
has lately become a most popular form of literary entertain- 
ment; in spite of all its triumphs science is going too slow and 
it is therefore agreeable to be able to outstrip it in imagination. 
But in the visual arts there is no such easy remedy, no obvious 
substitute in fantasy for the works of art of a thousand years 
hence; it is natural that there should be some confusion of 
mind among those artists and art lovers who show the most 
impatience with the painfully regular passage of time. One 
body in particular, the Institute of Contemporary Arts, appears 
to have made a considerable effort to find some way out of 
an awkward dilemma; according to its chairman, Sir Herbert 
Read, its declared aim is ‘to bring into existence the art of 
the future.’ 

On the face of it this might mean one or other of two things, 
either that the object of the Institute is to bring the art of the 
future into existence in the future, or that its aim is to bring it 
into existence in the present. But the first alternative will 
happen anyway, whatever the Institute may choose to do. It 
is not as if anything at all was predicated about the art of the 
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future; it might be reasonable to aim at bringing a particular 
kind of art into existence in the future, but, as it is, you might 
as well form a society to induce people to behave in future as 
they may in future chance to behave. So there remains the 
second alternative, and at first sight this may seem a not wholly 
absurd undertaking and one that a good many people con- 
cerned with the arts might accept without further reflection as 
a worthy objective; it bears, for example, some resemblance to 
what Mr J. M. Richards put forward in a broadcast talk as a 
desirable state of affairs, that ‘advanced expert opinion’ should 
lead one generation ‘half-way towards the next’. But how is 
this to be done? It would be easy enough if the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, or advanced expert opinion, were endowed 
with the gift of prophecy; it would then only be necessary to 
look into the crystal, tell artists what was there, and instruct 
them to imitate it. But if for the moment we reject this method 
there seems to be only one way in which it could be arranged 
that the artist of to-day should produce the art of to-morrow. 
If the Institute, like other institutes and academies in the past, 
should exert itself to prevent any and every change of style, if 
it succeeded in promoting an art as conservative as that of 
ancient Egypt, then, and then only, might it be able to achieve 
its aim; under such circumstances the artist of to-day would 
undoubtedly be practising an art identical with, or very closely 
resembling, that which his descendants would in due course 
be compelled to produce. 

But this seems hardly compatible with the views of Sir 
Herbert or with the activities of the Institute during the last 
few years and I am not altogether sure that he is not in point 
of fact relying on the gift of prophecy. In an article in the Vew 
Statesman last year in which he defended the award of the first 
prize to Mr Reg Butler in the Unknown Political Prisoner 
competition, Sir Herbert explained that the jury, of which he 
himself was a member, chose the work most likely to appeal 
to ‘the renascent sensibility of the people of the future’. If this 
was merely a question of ordinary foresight, of inferring what 
is likely to happen in future from certain tendencies in the 
present and the past, then the most obvious conclusion to come 
to would be that sensibility will be less acute in the future 
than it is to-day; there appears to have been a gradual dilapi- 
dation of taste since the industrial revolution and at present 
there does not seem to be any sign that the process, though it 
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may sometimes be checked, can be finally stopped. But this is 
only part of the general objection to belief in progress in the 
arts, and if for the moment it may be considered a satisfactory 
guess that human sensibility is going to improve then we are 
at once confronted, as the jury in the competition should also 
have been confronted, with a further difficulty; what we like 
now, and even what the jury liked, will in that event almost 
certainly not appeal to the more refined taste of our descen- 
dants. Thus without theegift of prophecy the jury could not 
hope to predict what critics who must inevitably be better 
than themselves will one day admire; if their assumption about 
the future was correct, then the jury’s choice, unless super- 
naturally guided, was bound to be wrong. 

A less drastic remedy than attempting to bring the future 
into the present is to try to be content with the bustle of change 
around one, to go where this is most perceptible, and to 
encourage every activity that contributes to it; it is reassuring 
to be all the time aware that even if things are not moving fast 
enough, they are still moving. So perhaps it is not altogether 
surprising to find Sir Herbert Read writing, in the course of 
a survey of art in Europe at the end of the Second World War, 
that ‘my whole reading of the history of art tells me that change 
is the condition of art remaining art.’ No doubt everyone reads 
the history of art, just as everyone reads history, in his own way, 
but a more usual interpretation of it would be that there have 
been long ages during which a single style has been main- 
tained with scarcely any perceptible alteration; by comparison 
the periods remarkable for development and change seem to 
have been extremely brief. Thus the same immediately recog- 
nizable, highly realistic style persisted in palzolithic art for a 
period which has been variously estimated but which must by 
any count have been longer than the whole interval between 
the dawn of civilization and the present day. And throughout 
these many thousands of years, as during the many centuries 
during which Egyptian art persisted with scarcely more 
variation, the absence of change may quite conceivably have 
been a condition of art remaining art while the occurrence of 
change was certainly nothing of the kind. It is hard to resist 
the conclusion that Sir Herbert has read into the past, as 
many’ other prophets have done, what he considers desirable 
in the present. There can be no doubt that he does like change 
and even wishes, it would seem, that there was rather more 
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of it at present than there is. Thus in the same essay from 
which I have quoted he deplores the absence of revolutionary 
artists at the present time and observes that ‘if a new generation 
arises to dethrone the giants of the past, no one would give it a 
warmer welcome that I.’ No one, indeed; he has always been 
on the side of the latest angel and ready to die on the most 
recently constructed barricade. 

Artists and architects, as well as art critics, have been 
burdened in recent years by the slow passage of time. Some 
have tried the milder remedy of welcoming change and 
constantly altering their style, but others, and in particular the 
school of architects and designers who believe in the doctrine 
of functionalism, have made a more direct and interesting 
attempt to plunge headlong into the future. The theory of this 
school is, of course, that a building or other object will be 
beautiful if it is fit for its purpose, or at the least that it cannot 
be beautiful unless it is fit for its purpose. A remarkable use of 
this theory, and one that illustrates the difficulty of applying it, 
was made in all seriousness by Mr Montgomery Belgion some 
time ago. He attacked a proposal that Westminster Abbey 
should come under the protection of the Commissioners of 
Works as an ancient monument, on the grounds that the 
building was beautiful owing to the purpose for which it was 
built, which was to be a church; if it was handed over to the 
Commissioners it would no longer be a church, and so would 
cease to be beautiful. But a foreigner who did not happen to 
know about this little detail of administration might pre- 
sumably still think the Abbey beautiful, and who can say that 
he would be wrong? Similarly if a machine can be beautiful 
when it is not working, and books by functionalists usually 
invite the reader to admire photographs of beautiful motor cars 
in repose, would it not be equally beautiful if some essential 
but invisible part of it had been covertly removed? So it 
seems as if a beautiful object ought to look, rather than be, fit 
for its purpose, and once this kind of pretence is admitted we 
are back where we started from with an art of expression or 
even imitation. Nor is it difficult to see what is being expressed 
or in some instances directly imitated. 

Functionalists always say that they are designing for a 
machine age, and this is naturally assumed to be the present 
time. But the character of their work does not always bear 
out their contention that they are strictly concerned with the 
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fitness of their artefacts for any function these may have in 
the circumstances of to-day. Thus Mr Costa, in the address 
from which I have already quoted, discusses how children are 
to be trained to like inhabiting, which their parents do not, 
the kind of building that architects in general and Le Corbusier 
in particular, are determined to give them; they are to be 
provided with constructional toys out of which to build 
models of the new type of dwelling to which they must in due 
course be reconciled. Thus the building is not to be made fit 
for the human being, but the human being for the building; 
he is to be scrubbed and got ready for a Le Corbusier tenement 
as though he were going to church. Moreover, this training is 
to take effect when the children are eventually grown up, but 
the dwelling is to be designed or even built at the present time; 
the architect’s vision of the future is to have precedence of the 
needs of to-day. 

This vision is not, and could hardly be expected to be, 
peculiar to himself; it has much in common with those notions 
about the future which most of us have derived from novelists 
and other prophets. There are, of course, a number of prophets 
of doom who describe, as Richard Jefferies did with remarkable 
imaginative power in After London, the breakdown of industrial 
civilization. But if these are neglected, and they are not likely 
to appeal to any believer in the progress of the arts, it seems 
to be agreed that in time to come our descendants will be 
waited on hand and foot by machinery, that everything will 
go very much faster than it does now, and that a universal 
asepsis will reign. So the architect, as much inspired by the 
Utopias of the modern novelist as the Gothic revivalists were 
by Sir Walter Scott’s dream of the middle ages, designs the 
‘machine a habiter’. This does not actually give its inmates 
any more electric light, hot water, television and so forth than 
a thatched cottage can easily, and much more cheaply, be 
adapted to provide. But it does give the appearance of doing 
so, and in art it is the appearance, not the reality, that matters. 
The dwelling house must therefore be made to look like a 
machine, or sometimes like the factory which houses machines, 
even though it is nothing of the kind; paradoxically enough, 
the functionalist might almost be said to have made archi- 
tecture a more imitative art than it has ever been before. 
From time to time attempts have also been made to make 
buildings look as though they were intended to travel at high 
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speed, but this aspect of the future is usually brought out in 
smaller objects; pieces of sculpture and electric irons are 
stream-lined as though they were meant to whip through the 
air at more than a hundred miles an hour. An imaginary 
asepsis, as well as some resemblance to machinery, is very 
easily suggested by the use of smooth surfaces and the absence 
of ornament; drawing-room furniture can readily be made to 
look as if it had been designed for an operating theatre, 
Because they pretend in this way to go ahead of time, the works 
of the functionalist school, and even of the rather less arid 
school of designers and architects that has developed out of it, 
offer the nearest equivalent to science fiction that the visual 
arts can hope to provide. 

More generally, faith in progress, the race to get into the 
future, has the effect of persuading a number of artists as well 
as critics that there is at any given time one kind of art which is 
more advanced than any other, and that this is uniquely 
worthy of imitation, admiration, and support. The distinction 
between this illusion and the mere pursuit of fashion is a fine 
one and the effects of the two are scarcely to be separated; no 
doubt the average artist who is much concerned to keep up 
with the times is in fact inspired by a mixture of the two 
motives. But that there is a difference is shown by the existence 
of a two-party system in the arts, the left supporting innovation 
and the right what is usually called tradition but which some- 
times consists of the decidedly untraditional practice of copying 
photographs of important people on to canvas. No such con- 
flict between progressives and reactionaries commonly disturbs 
the world of fashion or animates the pages of its magazines, 
and it is to be observed that this conflict helps to sustain the 
illusion, which again hardly exists among the devotees of pure 
fashion, that progress is continually occurring. Thus, whenever 
a new style succeeds in ousting an old, this is not merely 
regarded as a success for one of two equally valuable conven- 
tions, such as happened when one neolithic tribe overcame 
another and imposed its own method of decorating pottery on 
the people it had conquered; it is welcomed as a victory of 
light over darkness. 

The history of art is full of delusional theories of zsthetics, 
and, indeed, the whole of the Italian Renaissance might be 
said to be founded on a delusion about the merits of Roman 
sculpture, so that faith in progress might very well have no 
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harmful effect whatever on modern art. But in fact there seem 
to be some practical disadvantages in holding this belief. It 
takes time and in the past has often taken several hundreds of 
years to develop a style and discover all its possibilities, but 
nowadays it is quite common for an artist to change his style, 
not gradually as his talent develops but abruptly as the result 
of some outside influence, three or four times in the course of 
his life. The notion that some particular kind of art is at any 
given time more progressive than any other also has the un- 
fortunate effect of preventing the development of local styles. 
This is particularly obvious in countries remote from the 
centre — at the moment this still seems to be Paris —in which 
what are supposed to be the most advanced styles are invented. 
In recent years the artists of the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and many other widely separated countries have made 
the most strenuous efforts to plunge into what the author of a 
recent book on Canadian painting called ‘the stream of modern 
art’, and this has largely taken the place of previous attempts 
to form a national style by painting such scenes as are con- 
sidered most characteristic of the country. Even if such 
imitations were not all too likely to be sterile and slavish, to 
fly round the world from one standardized airfield to another 
would hardly be less interesting than to observe the influence 
of Picasso and Mondrian extending from China to Peru. 
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THE MISSING STAGE 
Richard Findlater 


‘Never since the closing of the theatres in 1642,’ says Mr Ronald 
Watkins, ‘has a play of Shakespeare’s been performed in the 
conditions for which he devised it’; yet such a discrepancy has 
not appeared, until recent years, to present any kind of a prob- 
lem to the panjandrums of literature and the stage. The disap- 
pearance of those conditions has, indeed, been regarded as a 
victory of progress over barbarism, and for 300 years the texts 
have been ‘improved’ by jackasses in greasepaint and gown 
who have ignored their original staging at the Globe. But 
throughout this century, with the growing realization that 
Shakespeare was not merely a great soul but a great stage 
manager, there has been a gradual transformation in the arts of 
Shakespearian revival; and to-day it is widely recognized that 
the wooden octagon on Bankside, with its platform stage and 
permanent architectural setting, was an indispensable instru- 
ment in the creation of the world’s greatest poetic drama. 

In the rediscovery of Shakespeare’s stage, and the application 
of its lessons to contemporary production, an all-important part 
was played by William Poel. To his pioneering and prophetic 
talent, underrated in his lifetime and overlooked since his death, 
a long overdue memorial has now been erected by Mr Robert 
Speaight — commissioned by the Society for Theatre Research, 
whose enterprise in this field is a welcome extension of its valu- 
able and vigorous work. Mr Speaight’s book * not only presents 
a conscientious portrait of Poel and his work — ‘He was import- 
ant not only for what he taught but what he was’ — but, in so 
doing, illuminates the obstacles to any resurrection of the 
Globe, and, indeed, to any radical transformation in English 
theatre arts; and Poel’s story is worth detailed consideration 
because it raises, obliquely but unmistakably, the central prob- 
lems of the twentieth-century stage. 

Poel’s career, as depicted by Mr Speaight, is a striking 


* William Poel and the Elizabethan Revival (Heinemann, 215.). 
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illustration of the seminal power of heresy, and the limitations of 
the conscientious objector, in the unholy trade of the theatre. The 
son of a well-to-do Victorian civil engineer, Poel escaped the 
orthodox education of his class because of frail health, and his 
childhood encouraged both the nonconformity and the self- 
righteousness which were, it seems, features of his mature 
character. Throughout his life Poel rejected the theatre of his 
day with uncompromising and absolute scorn. At an early stage 
he made up his mind that ‘it is useless to communicate one’s 
ideas to professionals’, and there is no doubt that the restric- 
tions which this imposed upon his work misled not only the 
public but also himself about the true extent of his discoveries. 
Yet, as Mr. Speaight says: 


Poel was a man with a vision. He was to walk through all his 
life holding fixed before his inward eye something that no one 
else saw quite as he did. It was not an idea that could be 
trimmed and adapted by discussion; ,it was a view of art, 
which was fundamentally a view of life, and it had to be 
accepted or rejected as a whole. 


His mission was to reform the methods of Shakespearian pro- 
duction then in vogue, but ‘he believed in the stage before he be- 
lieved in the Elizabethan stage’: ‘a profoundly religious man,’ 
although a fervent anti-clerical, he had ‘a mind singularly free 
from greasepaint’ — perhaps too free, indeed, to make a lasting 
impression upon the theatre. For Poel was one of those Puritan 
rebels recurrent in the history of the English stage who, seized 
by a passionate love-hatred of the playhouse, seek to transform 
it into something nobler and purer than the mere mummers who 
serve its baser uses: he was a Puritan without a party, just as; in 
Mr Speaight’s words, ‘he was a man of the theatre who never 
really had a stage: that was his paradox and his problem.’ 
Apprenticed to a firm of building contractors when he was 
seventeen, it was not until 1872, at the age of twenty, that Poel 
paid his first visit to a theatre; but in 1875 he saw Tommaso 
Salvini in Othello, and this experience was ‘the turning-point in 
his whole life’ — just as it was, seven years later in Moscow, to 
the young Stanislavsky, who took Salvini as his model. (Of 
Salvini’s Moor in 1884, Henry James wrote: ‘With its tremen- 
dous force, it is magnificently quiet, and from beginning to end 
has not a touch of rant or crudity.’) Poel’s taste, in revolt 
against contemporary English acting, had been partly formed 
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by the visits to the Princess’s in 1874 of two French companies, 
which ‘gave Poel a permanent standard of acting values’ ; but it 
was ‘the essential rightness of Salvini’s approach to acting and 
the consummate ease of his technique,’ in particular ‘the testing 
of every effect by reference to the text,’ which awoke Poel to the 
cause he was to serve with such devotion for the rest of his life. 
Mr Speaight can throw small light upon the details of this con- 
version, but soon after seeing the great Italian, Poel attempted 
to make a career upon the stage, and in 1876 he joined Charles 
Mathews’s company in a tour of My Awful Dad — the prelude to 
two wander-years in the provincial theatre. No grand design 
was in his mind, but ‘he wanted to find out what this place, the 
theatre, was really like; he wanted to discover all he could about 
the science of acting; he wanted, above all, to study Shake- 
speare.’ As a general utility man in Dublin and Liverpool, 
touring with Osmond Tearle, or trudging the Northern moors 
with a troupe of strollers, Poel received a practical education in 
the ways of the English theatre, though he can have found 
meagre evidence of a ‘science of acting’ or a study of Shake- 
speare. The old touring organization, after 150 turbulent years, 
was now on the verge of destruction in the revolution of the new 
theatre industry, but Poel took his turn in begging the patronage 
of local bigwigs, loading up the wagon when the show was over, 
and playing ‘juvenile, heavy, leading and comedy parts’. On 
one occasion he had to leave behind a pair of trousers to pay. his 
landlady, and pawn his watch to pay the company’s fares: he 
learned how the acolytes cheat.and starve, but he did not dis- 
cover another Salvini. 

This experience was supplemented, after Poel’s return to 
London, by a solo provincial tour in which he gave recitals from 
Shakespeare, Sheridan and others; and in the summer of 1879 
he formed ‘The Elizabethans’, whom he described as ‘profes- 
sional ladies and gentlemen whose efforts are specially directed 
towards creating a more general taste for the study of Shake- 
speare.’ (Their costume recitals, however, also gave provincial ° 
audiences the chance to study such works as Eugene Aram and 
The Iron Chest.) It was “The Elizabethans’, Mr Speaight suggests, 
who confirmed Poel’s theories: 

The very simple conditions of these performances threw the 
actors back upon the text, and Poel himself was forced to com- 
pare the acting editions of Shakespeare then in use with the 
original. 
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Mr Speaight compares Poel, briefly, with Jacques Copeau 
(Donnez-moi un plateau nu) : 

There was the same desire to recover an ancient purity for 
the stage, even if this involved some loss of present accomplish- 
ment. There was the same belief that the commercialism of 
the modern theatre forbade the kind of work he wanted to do. 
There was the same readiness to cut loose, once and for all, 
and to accept the consequences without complaint or cavil. 

The comparison is just, instructive — and dangerous: for to the 
reader of Mr Speaight’s book how diffused, ramshackle and 
repetitive seem Poel’s productions, for all their pioneering cou- 
rage and wisdom, put beside the coherent achievement of 
Copeau. In the difference between the two men, indeed, lies 
one key to Poel’s failure — and. to a root problem of the modern 
Shakespearian stage. He was a man not only without a theatre, — 
but without a company: and, in the last resort, this was due not 
to the stupidity of English players or the pressure of finance but 
to Poel’s own misunderstanding of the actor’s art. 

Copeau believed in the actor. He realized that, if any revolu- 
tion in the theatre was to be carried through, the actor had to 
be remade; but the process of discovery and development was 
a co-operative adventure, the work of a closely knit team under 
his leadership. ‘His actors,’ says Michel St Denis, ‘received 
a very detailed training of voice, body and imagination, which 
fitted them to act in the sort of modern plays which would de- 
mand of them the same difficult standards as the old classics had 
done’: moreover, he ‘made it his job to see to the individual 
education of his actors.” Among his pupils were Louis Jouvet 
and Charles Dullin; the Compagnie des Quinze and the 
Grenier-Hussenot, among other companies, stemmed from his 
work ; and, says M. St Denis, ‘in less than forty years he achieved 
his ambition: authors finally did respond, if not to his appeal, at 
least to that of his disciples, and they recaptured the contem- 
porary stage.’ 

How different is the tale of Poel! For each produstion, staged 
in one public hall after another, he assembled a new scratch 
cast, usually under-rehearsed, often incompetent, frequently 
bullied. Like Copeau, he sought to re-educate his players, but 
he treated them — too often — without love or charity: they were 
puppets, to be taught their lessons and then dismissed. Profes- 
sionals usually would not ‘take his tones’ — the freakish system of 
musical speech-delivery he had evolved, single-handed, as his 
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Heath Robinson contribution to the theatre arts - and so he 
preferred to engage amateurs, who were more amenable to his 
persuasion. Even so, however, they never remained long enough 
under his tuition for complete success: ‘he could pay his actors 
little or nothing for their pains, and they could only work with 
him at odd times.’ In performance, 


they were still automata, repeating, imperfectly, his tones and 
gestures, not fully understanding why they must speak and act 
in a way that would make their sisters ashamed of them. If 
Poel had been able, or had wanted, to retire, like Copeau, into 
a rural retreat and work for six months with a few chosen 
actors, the results would have been far more persuasive. 


I wonder. It was not a question of being able, but rather of 

wanting, to go into retreat with ‘a few chosen actors’: lack of 
money, for a fanatic such as Poel, would have been no obstacle 
(he subsidized his own experiments to the tune of £5,000) ; lack 
of a policy — and, above all, lack of faith — was surely the funda- 
mental trouble. Unlike Copeau, he did not believe in actors — 
although he had the good fortune or the flair to unearth at least 
one of near-genius, Dame Edith Evans, and although Sir Lewis 
Casson, Lillah McCarthy and others were among his admiring 
victims ; and it is difficult to conceive that, even if Poel had ever 
acquired the theatre of his dreams, he could have held a com- 
pany together and shaped with it a new contemporary drama. 
Mr Speaight throws some light upon this side of Poel’s work in 
descriptions of his absurd behaviour at rehearsals; ‘for some 
reason,’ he says, ‘Poel did not think that actors could begin to 
perform until they were prostrate with hunger.’ and ‘it was not 
in Poel’s nature, once he was launched on a production, to set 
any limits to the powers of human endurance.’ True, Mr 
Speaight goes out of his way to say that ‘this most exacting of 
directors never forgot that it was upon the actor that, in the last 
analysis, everything depended,’ and tells several anecdotes of 
Poel’s kindness and understanding; yet it seems evident, from 
the record of his work, that Poel seldom had time to reach the 
last analysis. His priorities, perhaps, were confused. 

One result of his distrust of the professional actor was his 
eccentric addiction to putting women in men’s parts, first shown 
in 1895, when Lillah McCarthy read Romeo and Leah Bate- 
man read Mercutio in a recital of Romeo and Juliet, and subse- 
quently growing into a notoriously bad habit. 
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No convincing explanation of this disconcerting practice was 
ever given; but at least he never claimed that it was Eliza- 
bethan. Probably he found women’s voices easier to modulate; 
and actresses were generally more willing to give him the time 
he needed for rehearsal. He was indifferent to the sex of the 
performer and the sense of the play provided that the actor or 
the actress spoke in tune. 


How revealing is that admission! He dictated to his actors 
the ‘tunes’, or inflections, which he believed were necessary for 
the delivery of Shakespeare’s poetry, while prompting them in 
what he called an ‘exaggerated naturalness’; from Charles 
Mathews, im his early days, he himself had learned how to give 
an illusion of rapidity while speaking slowly, and he based his 
system of voice-training on the key-word — giving to every 
Shakespearian sentence the same ‘tune’ that a sentence of 
identical meaning would have in modern conversation. Yet in 
spite of this persistent emphasis on ‘tunes’ and voice, and al- 
though Mr Speaight says that ‘for Poel a play was primarily a 
thing heard,’ he is obliged to admit elsewhere that Poel ‘had 
little ear for metrical values or their reinforcement of dramatic 
meaning,’ and that he was ‘quite insensitive to the melodic line 
of a speech.’ 

Here, then, is one of the flaws in the theory of this intransi- 
gent perfectionist: although the guardian of Shakespeare’s 
music, he himself was on occasions tone-deaf. What is more, 
the champion of the integrity of Shakespeare’s text was himself 
a bowdlerizer and an improver. In Measure for Measure he 
changed ‘he has got a wench with child’ to the less dangerous 
news that ‘he will shortly be a father,’ he avoided the word 
‘bawd’ as far as possible, and he substituted ‘self’ for ‘body’. In 
Richard IT he cut to shreds the soliloquy in the scene of Richard’s 
murder. ‘It is strange indeed,’ says Mr Speaight, ‘that a man 
capable of these amputations should have been both admired 
and derided as a purist of textual integrity.” And he cut Troilus 
and Cressida with a ‘strangely insensitive’ perversity; which 
rouses his biographer to an indignant protest: ‘In the name of 
what principle, we may ask, did he censure Sir Henry Irving for 
cutting Shakespeare when he himself took such liberties with the 
text ?? Again, the enemy of the proscenium stage frequently put 
productions behind a picture-frame, or fixed his actors into 
copies of celebrated paintings. 
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He would pay Jennie Moore thirty shillings a time to make 
exact copies of dresses from pictures in the National Gallery. 
In one production he instructed Nugent Monck to kneel in a 
particular attitude, holding a candle. This pose made no kind 
of pictorial or dramatic sense, until it was discovered, long 
afterwards, that Poel had taken it from a design in an ancient 
Missal. 


There were, it seems, grounds for William Archer’s complaint 
that he was ‘a non-scenic Beerbohm Tree.’ Such contradictions 
show that even Poel could not cut himself off entirely from his 
own time and from theatrical realities — which is not surprising: 
what is surprising is that, with traditional hubris added to his 
own self-righteousness, he considered that — in the last analysis — 
he knew better than Shakespeare. 

Tunes or no tunes, then, there was good reason for Archer’s 
comment on a Poel Twelfth Night described in the programme 
as ‘Acted after the manner of the sixteenth century’: Archer’s 
emendation was ‘Staged (more or less) after the manner of 
the sixteenth century and acted after the manner of the nine- 
teenth-century amateur.’ To the end of his life, it would appear, 
Poel never advanced far beyond “The Elizabethans’ — bardola- 


trous ladies and gentlemen giving recitals — in his promotion of 
the actor’s art. 


* * * * 


Poel’s failure to train a new generation of actors was, as I 
have indicated, partly a failure of his character and method; a 
far greater contribution to English acting was made by Sir 
Frank Benson, who for thirty years kept alive the Shake- 
spearian repertory in a company which was, as Miss M. St 
Clare Byrne says, ‘the only real nursery of Shakespearian talent 
in England.’ Yet this was also a failure of the English stage. It 
was Poel’s misfortune to launch his lone-wolf campaign for 
putting the theatre right at a time when acting styles were being 
transformed by social and economic pressures outside his con- 
trol. When he began his playgoing, it was still possible to see the 
old tradition, as illustrated by Creswick’s Hamlet at Drury Lane: 
Poel found this 

stagey to a degree that reduces to a minimum any interest in 

the characters or their fates. When individuals walk about the 

stage with measured steps, stand in symmetrical positions, 
raising their hands first to their breasts, then towards the 
heavens, then towards the earth, making recitals of every 
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speech they utter, I feel sure it is fatal to all interpretation of 

character. I am glad a revolution has come to pass. 

It was in reaction against this conventional playing, and 
against the Lyceum tradition of Irving, that Poel turned to his 
docile amateurs and transvestite ladies; yet these, in turn, 
seemed to unsympathetic witnesses to be ‘making recitals of 
every speech they uttered’, without the theatrical impact of the 
old, incorrigible barnstormers. Moreover, the revolution which 
Poel welcomed (it is not clear what he had in mind) served to 
delay the maturity of a new kind of Shakespearian acting for 
many years: the rediscovery of the Elizabethan stage was ac- 
companied by a radical reorganization of the theatre industry, 
which made it difficult to translate theory into practice. 

The concentration of a rapidly multiplying population in the 
towns, the decay of agriculture and rural life, the spread of ele- 
mentary education and the rise in living standards all helped, 
at the end of the last century, to dissolve the old social and cul- 
tural patterns and fostered the creation of a vast entertainment 
industry. Anti-theatre inhibitions were weakened by the de- 
velopment of transport, and from the 1870’s onwards the stage 
became increasingly respectable as it became the outlet for sur- 
plus capita! and the source of large profits. Amateur actors from 
the middle classes began to penetrate the ranks of the profes- 
sional stage (Poel, himself, was a representative figure), and in 
time the Church veered round to recognize the theatre as a 
moral force in the nation’s life. The general reduction in the 
size of playhouses, the institution of electric light, the abolition 
of the pit, and the arrival of a new middle-class audience — these 
factors all shaped the style of a new generation of actors, whose 
influence still persists to-day as the dominant mode of English 
acting. In the history of the theatre this was an inevitable and 
necessary process, and a new subtlety, intimacy and truth of 
performance — especially in comedy — emerged from 'the revolu- 
tion (influenced by such actors as Charles Mathews, from whom 
Poel had learned so many lessons). Yet, for the rehabilitation of 
the Elizabethan Shakespeare, the curse of the new style was its 
gentility. Henry James noted in 1880 that ‘the art of acting as 
little as possible has . . . taken the place of the art of acting as 
much,’ because of the invasion of middle-class amateurs; the 
sons and daughters of doctors, dons and clergymen, who entered 
the theatre in increasing numbers, brought their manners into 
the drama; but though the days of rant and caricature were 
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over, ‘the drawing-room quietness of well-bred acting’ — as 
Mathews called it - was scarcely compatible with the revival 
of the King’s Men at the Globe. 

The theatre revolution also affected Poel’s crusade in another 
way: it made it more difficult, in the long run, for him to find a 
stage of his own and for his heirs to experiment outside the pro- 
scenium stage. His ambition was to rebuild the Globe, in 
London or Stratford, which could have been done ‘at any time 
before 1914 for the small expenditure of £5,000’; but in the 
meantime he presented his productions on a series of impro- 
vised makeshift stages, never finding any permanent home or 
centre in which he could have naturalized his dreams. Mr 
Speaight’s book illustrates the erratic pilgrimage — Gray’s Inn, 
St George’s Hall, and the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House; 
the Lecture Hall of the Victoria and Albert Museum; the Con- 
servatory of the Royal Botanic Society; the Ethical Church, 
Bayswater ; the Holborn Empire and the Chelsea Palace (when 
a platform stage was built out over the stalls); the Royalty 
Theatre, ‘converted into as near a likeness of the Old Fortune 
Playhouse as was possible in a roofed building’ — for one produc- 
tion only. It is a freakish but heroic record: had Poel no alterna- 
tive? Certainly, the new prosperity and centralization of the 
theatre industry, with the development of the long run and, 
later, of the syndicate, made it more difficult for the pioneer to 
experiment in a building of his own; and with the rise of metro- 
politan land values the new London playhouses: soon repre- 
sented a capital investment too massive to be disturbed by 
theories about platform stages. The proscenium stage was estab- 
lished as the one and only form, within which actors and di- 
rectors had to make their peace with the Shakespearian ideal. 

Poel himself would be content with nothing less than the 
Globe, and, for want of a Vieux Colombier, his work was dissi- 
pated in a hundred scattered experiments. Each time he began 
all over again; he never consolidated his work or changed his 
ideas in the living collaboration of a permanent company; and 
yet he himself — apparently so intransigent — was obliged to 
make continual compromises all along the line. That is one of 
the most illuminating aspects of his work as outlined in Mr 
Speaight’s book. He compromised with the text, chopping it 
about to fit his own whims; he compromised with the pro- 
scenium stage, pushing his ‘Elizabethans’ into tableaux behind 
the picture-frame; he compromised with contemporary taste 
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and manners. To say this is not to minimize Poel’s importance 
or attack his integrity: compromise is the condition of theatrical 
success. If Poel had been less afflicted by hubris and had ac- 
knowledged the need for compromise in theory as he did in 
practice, his achievement might have been all the greater. But 
that is a forlorn hope: 

It was the essence of Poel’s achievement [says Mr Speaight] 

that he remained, intransigently, the man he was. His work, 
though it was based on a theory, was far more than theoretical. 
It was the effect, highly practical within its limits, of a total, an 
integrated personality. It was an achievement of character, 
even of difficult character, before it was an achievement of in- 
telligence. 


That achievement should not be underrated, for, whatever his 
shortcomings and contradictions, Poel’s influence was of de- 
cisive importance - in the creation of the Maddermarket 
Theatre and the Marlowe Society; in the discovery of Dame 
Edith Evans; in the historic production of Everyman (though he 
himself said, ‘I do not believe in the future of religious plays’) ; 
in the work of Granville-Barker, and through him in the work of 
Sir John Gielgud. His place is assured in the history of the 
English stage. 


* * * * 


The problem which Poel posed remains unanswered to-day. 
Thanks in part to his influence, ‘no producer’ — in the words of 
Mr Anthony Quayle — ‘can ignore the Elizabethan staging of 
the play. That must be his point of departure.’ Mr Tyrone 
Guthrie has said that “There will be no drastic improvement in 
staging Shakespeare until there is a return to certain basic con- 
ditions of the Elizabethan stage’; and Sir John Gielgud, plead- 
ing the same cause at Oxford, has asked: ‘What could be more 
worth while than to study and rehearse the plays under the new 
conditions which such a background imposed; to know that 
once the playhouse had been seen or accepted for the first time, 
neither critics nor public would expect anything except the play.’ 
Yet a return to such ‘basic conditions’ is impossible in the pro- 
scenium stage of most British theatres: Mr Speaight quotes the 
case of Glen Byam Shaw’s 1946 production of Antony and Cleo- 
patra at the Piccadilly: 


He was obliged to place his permanent ‘Elizabethan’ set so 
close to the proscenium that there was very little room to 
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manceuvre in front of it. But if he had not so placed it, the 

actors performing on the upper levels would have been in- 

visible from the upper tiers of the auditorium. 
Moreover, the architectural compromises at our two demi- 
national theatres — the Old Vic and the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford — have proved to be singularly unsuccess- 
ful: their apron stages, even after expensive revisions, are incor- 
rigibly inflexible — ideological after-thoughts now beyond repair 
- and although there is a greater degree of intimacy between 
audience and the actor, at Stratford in particular a moat still 
yawns between the stage and the stalls. Mr Speaight believes, 
with reason, that ‘the best solution we have seen in recent years 
was Miss Tanya Moiseiwitch’s set for the Histories at Stratford 
in 1951,’ which ‘had the sovereign merit of being architecture 
rather than decor.’ He adds, however, that ‘the problem is 
strictly insoluble, and the intransigent genius of Poel saw it to 
be so. That is why he worked in the wilderness. That is why he 
only succeeded when he took his audience as well as his actors 
away from the proscenium. .. .’ 

The case for a reconstructed Globe — with its platform stage, 
its Elizabethan fagade, its yard for the groundlings, and its three 
encircling tiers — seems unanswerable. It is to be hoped that 
such a building can be erected in time for the quater-centenary 
of Shakespeare’s birth in 1964. Yet such a reconstruction would 
solve none of the main problems. First of all, Poel’s more fanati- 
cal supporters rest their case upon a fallacy — that the architec- 
ture comes before the poetry, that a new Globe would foster a 
new drama, that a platform stage would generate a Betterton or 
a Burbage. But the King’s Men of the old Globe were part of a 
culture which included the bear-baiters in Paris Garden, the 
jeering crowds which watched the public disembowelling of po- 
litical offenders, the brawling, nut-cracking Elizabethans who 
surged into the theatre yard for a diet of blood, thunder and 
poetry — all of them beyond artificial respiration. How can 
Shakespeare’s Globe be rebuilt without Shakespeare’s audience 
and Shakespeare’s actors ? And how far should historical fidelity, 
in such a building, be carried — should we dispense with electric 
light, plumbing and actresses ? 

An architectural solution, in isolation, is of small value and, 
although a reconstructed Globe would be of great value as a 
workshop and a museum (with a substantial revenue from the 
tourist trade), it would be absurd to put any faith in it as the 
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answer to the living theatre’s dilemma. Nobody could afford to 
build more than one Globe: for many years to come majority 
Shakespeare must be staged in the playhouses we have now, and 
if these are to survive — and with them the theatre itself — pro- 
ductions must appeal not only to the student and the specialist 
but also to the public at large. Whatever new stages may be 
tried, whatever lessons may be learned in a new Globe, the 
results must be accommodated to the picture-frame stage. 

To theatre reformers, however — and God knows we have 
need of them to-day! — the message of Poel’s career is plain. It 
lies not in the make-believe Elizabethanism of an imitation 
Globe, but in the need for rebellion against the fashionable 
tyrannies of taste established in the status quo, without denying 
the ineluctable, indispensable tyranny of the audience. It lies, 
above all, in the need to evolve a new acting style before you can 
create a new stage, and to harness both ambitions to the service 
of a new contemporary drama — the proper end of all campaigns 
in greasepaint. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — In his criticism of my article ‘Equality and Responsi- 
bility’, Mr Bruce Miller is talking constitutional law where I 
was talking fact. Is there racial discrimination in the United 
States ? Or political oppression in the U S S R? These questions 
cannot be answered by reference to the American and Soviet 
Constitutions. Nor can my contention that the British Prime 
Minister advises on the appointment of Governors-General be 
rebutted by quotations from the declarations of Imperial Con- 
ferences. 

I did not, as Mr Miller perhaps suggests in taking my remark 
out of its context, contend that appointments were made only on 
the advice of the British Prime Minister — for instance, I said that 
‘each Dominion [is] keeping its end up by insisting more and 
more upon native Governors-General.’ Does Mr Miller believe 
that when a Governor-General is appointed in, say, Canada, 
the British Prime Minister knows no more about it than the 
Prime Ministers of South Africa and Pakistan? A Governor- 
General is the representative of the Crown, not of the British 
Government — but does Mr Miller believe that the Crown is no 
more closely associated with the British than with the Dominion 
Governments? 

For practical as distinct from theoretical purposes I did in- 
deed equate Dominion and ‘member’ status. That was the point 
of my article. I contended that if the Gold Coast were slighted 
by being given ‘full responsibility’ without ‘full membership’ she 
would promptly secede and become an independent state like 
Burma — and that India, Pakistan and Ceylon might well secede 
in protest. The attitude of these countries differs so greatly from 
that of South Africa that no amount of ‘consultation’ will settle 
the matter. It can be settled only by the early establishment of 
‘a procedure whereby corporate decisions can. be made’ — but 
upon this Mr Miller and I seem to agree. 

Yours faithfully, 


LONDON, N.wW.8, 
October 30, 1954. STANLEY ALDERSON. 
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BOOK NOTES Vv 
of 
CALL TO GREATNESS. By Adlai E. Stevenson. (Hart-Davis. : 
gs. 6d.) 
One of the inferences that can reasonably be drawn from the recent a 
mid-term elections in the U.S.A. is that, barring accidents, Mr th 
Stevenson will probably be the next President, whether in two or fa 
six years’ time. It is profitable to take this opportunity, provided de 
by the publication of a series of lectures delivered by him at Harvard sci 
University in March 1954, to see what kind of President he is likely ho 
to be. The portrait is fairly easy to draw—much easier than that of qu 
most future Presidents before their election, because he is one of the Ar 
most articulate candidates for the position that there has ever been. hel 
He will not be a ‘typical American’, like Eisenhower or Truman; M. 
rather he will be the kind of man that old-fashioned American r 
opinion traditionally distrusts - one who has grown roots in Europe, as 
and liked growing them. Nor will he be the kind of sophisticated ove 
American, like Roosevelt, who must fall over backwards not to be wats 
taken in by the British, and therefore can find no escape from dot 
committing himself insensibly to seeing more liberalism in a Stalin Am 
than a Churchill. Nor will he be a log-cabin President, nor an 
advocate of ‘normalcy’. . 
These are Presidents he will not be. What, more positively, will 
he be? He will be an empiricist rather than a moralist: a sort of non- Am 
philosopher king. His foreign policy will be that of Mr Kennan (the The 
Kennan of American Diplomacy 1g00-1950 rather than Mr X of The 
Foreign Affairs). If co-existence is still with us, he will be likely to the 
consolidate it; but also, in Sir Winston’s phrase, to safeguard it cont 
diligently. If China is not yet recognized by the U.S.A. when he The 
comes to power, it certainly will be when he relinquishes power. At reco 
home, he will equally certainly advance the trend in the direction of dans 
the welfare state: he may even succeed in separating social security thirt 
from socialism among the stereotypes of American public opinion. was 
All his responsibilities will be carried with deep seriousness: not for the y 
nothing do the words ‘ordeal . . . peril . . . burden’ dominate leade 
the titles of his three lectures. But it is unlikely that gravity will was | 
prove entirely incompatible with levity in an ‘egg-head’ who is elsew 
capable of joking about himself as such in Latin; a politician who he we 
has defined the politician as a man who meets every fresh problem Egyp 
crusa 


with an open mouth. Urbanity is the word for his mental make-up. 
He looks, on this form, like being a very European sort of head of 
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state, likely to follow what we think of as a characteristically British 
line of policy. 

So far, to British ears, Mr Stevenson sounds almost too good to 
be true. He may, indeed, prove not to be true: the path to the 
White House is strewn with the broken hearts of ex-future Presidents 
of the U.S.A. What is worse, he may be true but not so good; for a 
characteristically British line of policy may not be at all a good 
thing to have the U S A follow, even from our own point of view. 
We are so complacently accustomed to contrasting our own tradi- 
tional skill in world affairs with the brashness and inexperience of 
the Americans that we forget too readily how it was that the present 
international détente was brought about: not simply by British 
dexterity, but by the contrapuntal interplay of that with American 
toughness and strength. If there were no American toughness to 
hold back, British dexterity might well by now have lost three- 
quarters of Europe to the Iron Curtain as well as half Asia. An 
American diplomacy which holds itself back instead of having to be 
held back may be a liability instead of an asset; and that is what 
Mr Stevenson might very well give us. 

These inferences drawn from three hastily prepared lectures are 
no more than academic speculation two (or six) years before the 
event. But whether he wins or loses, at least we can count on many 
more such distinguished performances from one who has already 
done much to show what a splendid vehicle of expression is the 


American branch of the English language. 
Cc. M. W. 


A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. By Steven Runciman. Vol III, 
The Kingdom of Acre. (Cambridge U.P. 355.) 


The third volume of Steven Runciman’s History of the Crusades is 
the most interesting of the brilliant trilogy; and this is perhaps 
connected with the fact that it has very little to do with crusading. 
The dictionary definition of a Crusade is ‘a Christian expedition to 
recover the Holy Land (especially Jerusalem) from the Mohamme- 
dans’. In this sense there was very little crusading done in the 
thirteenth century, with which this volume is concerned; and there 
was very little Christianity, in any but the most formal sense of 
the word, about the way it was done. More than once ‘crusading’ 
leaders actually refused to accept possession of Jerusalem when it 
was offered to them, in return for territorial gains of their own 
elsewhere. Even the saintly King Louis [X of France believed that 
he would be effectively contributing to his pious purpose by invading 
Egypt instead of Palestine. The one significant achievement of the 
crusaders during the century was the seizure and sack of Constanti- 
nople and the usurpation of the Byzantine Empire in 1204; and what 
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that signified was one of the most disgraceful and unnecessary 
disasters in European history. It is a relief to turn to the really 
novel and important part of the narrative, which is concerned 
with the Mongols. 

The first two volumes of the History of the Crusades were notable 
for the lack of an identifiably heroic people to fill the background 
and give continuity to the story. There were individual heroes, such 
as Baldwin in Volume I and Saladin in Volume II; but the peoples 
they led were beneath the standard required for epic greatness. 
The Franks were uncivilized and deplorable; the Mohammedans 
were past their colourful novitiate and had not yet reached their 
final climax of greatness under the Ottomans; the Byzantines (no 
doubt the author’s favourites) were pathetic in their decline. The 
clash of the Crusades came when neither East nor West was at its 
apogee, and neither was wholeheartedly sure what it was fighting 
for: it was a parochial, somewhat aimless, often sordid squabble, in” 
which only the east-west traders knew what they were really after, 
With this third volume, for the first time, a great new people appears 
on the scene, and Professor Runciman’s deliberately muted prose 


begins quietly to vibrate: 


By temperament the tribesmen were used to give their leaders an 
unquestioning obedience; and the leaders, from bitter experience, 
knew that they must now obey the Khan. His (Jenghiz Khan’s) 
subjects had also, like all nomadic tribes, a yearning to move beyond 
the horizon, and a fear lest their pasture-lands and forests should 
be exhausted. The Khan offered them new countries and great 
booty and hordes of slaves. It was an army of cavalry, archers and 
lancers mounted on swift ponies, men and beasts accustomed from 
birth to hard living and to making long journeys across deserts with 
very little food and drink. Such a combination of speed of movement, 
discipline and vast numbers had never before been known. 






























These were the allies who presented themselves to the Christians 
against Islam in the thirteenth century and were refused. 

Looked at from the Frankish point of view, it is easy to see why 
the Mongols were unacceptable as allies, even though they might 
with a little more sympathetic effort have been completely con- 
verted into a great Christian Empire. A glance at the map — at the 
mere contrast in scales — is enough to show, as it always has been, 
the incompatibility of Weltanschauung between Europe and Asia. 
The same contrast can be seen to-day between the titanic imperialism 
of Soviet Asia and the parish-pump politics of Western Europe; 
and Jenghiz Khan would have smiled as ironically as a Soviet 
Marshal at British self-adulatory peans on the vast campaigning 
distances over which their armies fought in the Second World War, 
‘from Mersa Matruh via Italy, across Europe to a Victory parade 
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in Berlin.’ This is about the scale on which the Crusades were also 
fought; and to a Mongol (as also formerly to an Arab) it was, so far 
as distance goes, the equivalent of a few weeks’ annual route- 
marching. The contrast in scale, as in temperament, is implicit in 
the geographical conformation of the two continents: for just as 
the Franks were incapable of a nomadic campaign-technique over 
thousands of miles, so the Mongols were incapable of the concept 
of the nation-state which was already forming itself in the 
European consciousness. Whereas both religious and political con- 
ceptions divided the Franks from Islam, only political conceptions 
divided them from the Mongols— but the division was just as 
unbridgeable. Whereas the Mohammedans classified mankind 
into the ‘House of Islam’ and the ‘ House of War’, between which 
there could be no fixed frontier but only a fluctuating battle-front, 
the Mongols, in Professor Runciman’s words, ‘did not recognize 
that independent foreign states could exist’. From the European 
point of view, there was little to choose between these fine distinc- 
tions; and there still is little to choose to-day. 

Here then is a real conflict, a real dilemma, and therefore a real 
drama to replace the preliminary bouts and shadow-boxing of the 
first two volumes. The third is as a result easily the most interesting 
and stimulating of the three; and its interest lies chiefly in what it 
foreshadows rather than what it concludes. It is not until the 
epilogue that the true and terrible contribution of the Crusades to 
history stands revealed. Until these last chapters, the climax is 
never really reached: Constantinople is still in Christian hands, 
the Mongols are still unconverted to Islam. The epilogue is thus no 
anti-climax. It provides in some ways the best reading in the three 
volumes, though everything that goes before is an essential con- 
tribution to it. The whole is written with Professor Runciman’s 
habitual economy of language in the austere modern idiom. If it 
had been written a century ago, it must have been at least three 
times as long; which is not to say that it might not have been more 
easily digestible. 

Cc. M. W. 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. By Marion Lochhead. (John Murray. 
255. net.) 

Discussing the Life of Akenside by Peter Cunningham, John Gibson 
Lockhart wrote to John Murray: 

I think it very poor and pert, and him a very small creature, 
not likely to be serviceable in the Biographies for he has the ambition 
to be a Johnson with hardly the brains to be a Birch. Where shall 
the workers be found that know how to combine humility with care 
and zeal? 
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Since such were the virtues that Lockhart cherished in a biographe 
he would have been gratified to think that in the centenary year of 
his death the story of his life was to be written, and by one equippe 
with the very qualities that he himself held in particular esteem 
It is left, however, to the contemporary reader to savour the full 
flavour of the contrast which emerges between the vitriolic capaciti 
of the self-styled ‘Scorpion that delighteth to sting the faces of men 
and the all-pervasive benevolence of one who is not only a con 
scientious and zealous worker, but also one of the blandest and mo 
forgiving of biographers. 4 
The reader, it is true, may have some difficulty in sharing th 
benevolence. To understand all is not necessarily to pardon al 
and the latent excitement underlying the attacks on Keats and of 
Leight Hunt is a manifestation that arouses, not indignation =< 
but distaste of a very particular kind. 


It is, however, very difficult [Lockhart once wrote], no one knows 
it better from experience than I do-for'a man with a pen in his 
hand to forget rules and regulations, that he approves ever so much © 
in his own mind ~— not to indulge any rooted feeling of hostility, 
however he may previously have resolved to keep that for a more 
proper place. 


What, then, was the more proper place? At what subte 
source was this stream of venom fed? No clue is offered, and indee 
the circumstances of his life are such that it would be diffi 
enough to find one. Lockhart, we are told, was the most filial a 
sons (but we would like more evidence of this) as well as the most 
devoted of brothers. He was an admirable son-in-law. He was 
tender and affectionate husband. His love of children, wrote # 
friend, was unusually strong - ‘it was womanly love’. The evideneé 
accumulates; without, however, effacing the darker side of thi 
picture. (Fifteen years after the notorious Endymion review: ‘I hope 
you will murder some other Tennyson’ Lockhart wrote to Croker 
who patently required no such encouragement.) f 
Although the central enigma of Lockhart’s character is ne 
solved (appropriately, perhaps, his motto was Heart in Fetterlock) 
Lochhead’s biography illumines many new facets of his life an¢ 
personality. It sets us down in the midst of his domestic circle an 
permits us, with an unwonted sense of intimacy, to share the joys 
and sorrows of his daily life, both at Chiefswood and, in later 5 
in Sussex Place. The many delightful family letters which it contains, 
no less than the professional letters to Murray and Croker, ad 
materially to the value of a most equable and engaging book. 
Betry MILLER. © 
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